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gyriews AND Notices :— 
yiss Pardoe’s ‘Life of Marie de Me dicis’ 
chaw's ‘Tramp to the Diggings’ 
paganism in Education 
Wilson's ‘Grievance of the University Tests’ 
‘Titus before Jerusalem; and other Poems’ 
sltips’s ‘Gold Mining and Assaying’ 
‘Dodd Family Abroad * 


. henccncsage pig Introduction to Mineralogy’. 
“fen Years in Australia ’ 
Mae kentie’ <‘ Visit to the Gold Fields of Australia’ 
n’s ‘Gold Regions of Australia ’ 


chatelain’s weil Mi- Aott’ 
‘Gentleman of the Old: Se vmeal 


rs. Gore’s ‘ Sketches of English Character 
Damas’ ‘ Glacier Land’ 
Traveller's Library : 





Yrrrive oF THE Britis ASSOCIATION ... 


Announcements of New Books <s 
,merican Reprints of English Works ... 

Trinity College Church, Edinburgh 
American Ignorance of English Literature.... 
Flectric Clock at Bamberg 
reach Distribution of Prizes 


anquet to the Guild of Literature 
\rtificial Production of ish in France 


fEDINGS OF SOCIETIES :— 


ltalian Opera at New York 


‘“ympic— The Master Passion’ 





te AL ASYLUM OF ST. “AN N’S SOCIE TY 

for Children of those once in Prosperity 
¥ Voluntary Contributions 
4, Maj tntenance, and Education to the Childre 


Rr tnd waits not for Orphanhood to be add 
hs scriptions and Doni 


, orphans or not.— 
, affords a Home, 
n of those once in 


Ations gratefully received by the 


. shar h Stree t. an d by E. 


PATRON—H. RR. H. 


MOYAL POLYTEC HN Ic as 


'? : NY 
LIAN GOLD’ DISTRI TESTING GOL D, and on the 


POLYTECHNIC GAS 
of PRESER VING 


Y Specimens from Messrs, Rit hic i 


LID ace 
CONC ENTRATED MILK. 

L’S PATENT NEEDLES, 

’*, entitled Mt SIC = z A- 
Illustrations, “assisted by 
f DISSOLVING VIEWS, & 
and Children under ten years of age, 


For hours, see Pro 








= 2200106 IC ee 


; ‘teadine two fine CHIM- 


sented by H.H. th Vi 
PEIINOCEROS, 1e Viceroy 








ry SATI RDAY at Four o'Clock, 
> ON MONDAYS, 6d. 


JIRMINGH AM MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN 


OF THE FUNDS OF THE  ( ENER 
i AL 
= th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of S« ptember next, 
" UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATR( t 0 
HER MOST GRACIOUS M AJE sTY THE ‘QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
PRESIDENT, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Vick-PRESIDENTS, 
AND GENTRY OF 
COUNTIES. 
J. F. LEDSAM, Esq 


THE LORD LEIGH. 


THE NOBILITY THE MIDLAND 


, Chairman of the Committee. 





PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS 


Mapame Vianpor Ganrcra. 
Madame Castellan | Mdlle. Anna Zerr. 
Miss Dolby. Madlle. Bertrandi. 


Miss M. Wintiams and Mapame Crana Novetto. 
Signor Tamberlik. Herr Formes 


Mr. Lockey. Mr. Weiss 
Mr. T. Williams, and Signor Polinini, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, | Signor belletti 
SOLO PERFORMERS. 
ee ee en ae Mr. Sainton, 
Violinist to Her Majesty. 
WIURONCEMD 6505 kee kveuen Signor Piatti. 
ie. |. aie Signor Bottesini 
PRMROIGEUE “Sie crncdlsntls un He rr Kuhe. 
At the Organ, and Chorus Master ........ Mr. Stimpson, 
Conductor .... Mr. Costa 


OUTLINE OF PERFORMANCES. 


Trvespay Mornisg— Oratorio)—Eli jah Mendelssohn 


WEDNESDAY Mornino — (Oratorio — Christus, a 
Posthumous Work ........... apis Mendelssohn. 
PRECUR. flee 6 DON Word Pre SUR One RUE eiE Dr. Wesley. 
WOFALOFID=“"GrORtlON ycas c-ves deceseseceae oe Haydn. — 
Tuerspray Morninc—(Oratorio)—Messiah ......05 Handel. 
Pripay Morninc—(Oratorio)—Samson........eee. Handel. 
Terspay Eventnc—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 
SP VGRUUL EC CRSOMCN DT) Gi i cox uiake sib Sie ca'en.ctke ow bene Spohr. 
Grand Finale—(Mosé in Egitto) ......00.ececeeee. Rossini. 
Overture——(Guillaume Tell)... cicccckesvacceesse Rossini. 
WY GURL INIING 123.55, s1icauiew s96s6 cars de Hie eRe B OR Mendelssohn. 


Selec tions from Operas, &c. 
WeEpNEsDAY EvENING—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


Jupiter Symphony 2.0.06 esc e000 eee Pree Mozart. 
UO VGECUTOS (ROT PICRCRUIE) iis viee cise ven esae cece Weber. 
RMAC URIOLEEE) 3 < ES peeing s netesmey canes any Oe 5 - Mendelssohn. 


selections from Les Huguenots, &c. 
Tuurspay Eventnc—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


Great Choral Symphony......sscscess ea vib eas om a Beethoven. 

COVGRUMTC “(ARID nc cies.c ce nccs deeds Deeonvieessen Herold. 
Selections from Le Prophéte, &c. 

Greek March and Chorus—(Siege of Corinth)...... Rossini. 


Fripay Eveninc—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


NREAT W ESTERN RAILWAY. CHEAP EX- 
CURSION TRAINS TO BATH AND BRISTOL. — On 
SUNDAYS, the 5th and 12th of September, EXCURSION TRAINS 
will leave Paddington at a Quarter before Eight o'clock in the 
morning for BATH and BRISTOL, returning the same evening 
from Bristol at Half-past Six o’clock, and Bath at Seven o'clock. 
Fares there and back :— 








Ist Class Closed Carriages. 
TO MSOE so shin Tae ndSlebhs os DS. sststnapasrams Js. 
PO ESL IBUON 60.0 Kusieint tie a oa LOR. wscten'ay ee sans 6s. 

The Excursion tickets are only available for the Excursion 
Trains, and for the day on which they are issued. 
having luggage can only be conveyed at the ordinary fares. 

Tickets may be obtained previously at 27, King Street, Cheap- 
side, 269, Strand, and at the Paddington Station 


1 ‘ONT BLANC. MR. AL BERT “SMII H has 
ay. the honour to announce that his Ascent of Mont Blane will 
close for the scason, with its 230th representation, on Saturday 
evening, September llth, and re-open, with several interesting 
additions, on Mr. Smith’s return from Chamouni. In the recess, 
the room will be entirely re-embellished, and some alterations 
and improvements made, which it is hoped will contribute muc h 
to the comfort of the general —EGYPTIAN HALL, 
nape #5 1852. 


PREMISES. — A_ First-Class BUSINESS con- 
nected with the FINE ARTS; also, the LEASE of exten 
sive First-rate Premises to be sold, with immediate possession, 
situate in a leading thoroughfare at the West End 
The Premises possess a very spacious frontage, and are eligibles 
for a variety of purposes. Further = ‘ticulars may be had upon 
application to Mr. THOMAS TIMS, 63, Charlotte Street, Vitzroy 
Square. 
September 4, 


MIX NERAL OGY AND 
CHOICE SINGLE SPECIMENS, or COLLECTIONS for 
due ational or Special purposes, may be obtained, at mode rate 

prices, from S. HIGHLEY, Jun., Agent to Dr. A. Kgantsz, of 
jonn. 

““We cordially recommend Dr. 
friends as the best with which we are acquainted in Europe for 
the sale and purchase of specimens .. The highest con 
tidence may be placed in both the names and localities of th 
species leaving his establishment.’’—See SinLimMan’s JOURNAL 01 
ScLENCE, No. 36, p 145, Nov. 1851 
*.” A deti riled priced Catalogue of Specimens and Colles tions may 

be had on application. 
London: 8. Highley, Jun., 32, Fleet Street. 


ALCALIMETERS, AND 

GRADUATED CHEMICAL —, MENTS of every 
description, perfectly accurate, and at very re duced prices, may 
be had of JOHN J.GRIFFIN and C 0. -, 53, Baker Street, London, 
and R. GRIFFIN and CO., Glasgow. 
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GEOLOG Y.— 


Krantz's establishment to our 


I YDROMETERS, 


AID 


HOSPITAL, on 











Passengers 





T HE PHARMACEUTICAL s ov RNAL 

SEPTEMBER Ist), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents :—A Bird's-Eye View of the Chemists and Druggists 
of Great Britain—The Adulteration of Coffee, &¢.—The Patent 
Medicine Licence—Lucifer Match Making and Amorphous Phos 
phorus—The School of Pharmacy: Regulations for the Ensuing 
Session—Special General Meeting to consider the Pharmacy Act 
—Provincial Meetings to consider the Pharmacy Act: Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on- Tyne, Nottingham, Bristol, and Clifton 
—Examination of Pavon’s Collection of Peruvian Barks—African 
Hemp—Extractum Scilla Aceticum—The Manufacture of Writing 
Inks—Preparation of the Fatty Acids for the Manufacture of 
Candles—Protean Stone, or Artificial Ivory—Chemical Patents, 
&c. &c. Price ls. 

London: John Churchill, 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; 

VOLUME XI. may be had in boards, 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each, 


Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
as well as the preceding 


On October Ist, 8vo, with Four Illustrations, price 4s. No. 1 of the 


( UARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSCO- 
PICAT, SCIENCE: including the TRANSACTIONS of the 

MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. Edited by EDWIN 

LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., and GEORGE BUSK, F.R.C.S.E., 

F.R.S 

, Fleet Street 


I ordol ym: and Son, 


THE 


: Highley 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS 
in Svo, 


TESTING OF 
In a few days, 


LCOHOLOMETRY: Instructions for Deter- 


4 mining the Strength of SPIRTTUOUS LIQUORS of any 
specific gravity between absolute Alcohol and Water, at any 


temperature between 30 deg. and 90 deg. Fahrenheit. By JOHN 


JOSEPH GRIFFIN, F.C.S 


John J. Griffin and Co., 53 and R. Griftin and Co., 


, Baker Street, 


Glasgow, manufacturers of Hydrometers and Graduated Instru 
nit nts of every dese ripton. 
HC YC LOPLEDIA ME TROPOL ITAN A com- 
AA plete, 30 vols. to, half-russia, Twenty five Guineas 
John J. Griftin and Co., Chemical Museum, 53, Baker Street, 
London, and Ric hard Griftin and Co. "Giaeow. 


Published this day, post 8vo, price @s. bound in cloth, 


VV ILLICH'S POPULAR TABLES for | the 
Valuation of LIFEHOLD, LEASEHOLD, and CHURCH 
FINES, &c., by the Carlisle Table of 
Mortality. The Public Funds, Annual Average Price and Interest 
on Consols from 1731 to 1851. Also, various interesting and useful 

Tables equally adapted to the Office and the Library Table. 
Longman and Co. and all Booksellers. 


PROPERTY, RENEWAL 


IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK 


} hers HISTORY OF THE SOVEREIGN ORDER 


OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, under the various desig 
nations of Knights Hospitallers, Knights of Rhodes, and Knights 
of Malta. By JOHN TAAFFI, a Knight Commander of the Order 


In Four Volumes. Vols. I. and L1., about the 15th, will be in 


most Librarics 


THE 
In one Volume 
Ready at all the 


Il. 

OF ELWOOD. A. Tale. 
USTA BRIDGES. Price 10s. 6d 
16th. This isa beautiful tale 


VICARAGE 
By EMMA AUG 
Libraries on the 
lil. 
PRAYERS 


NEWTON SPICEI 


hdsod ONE 
Rector of 


MONTH. 


Hyfleet, Surrey. 


FAMILY 


hiv the Rey 
Price 3s. 6d 


THE 
PH 


and Literary Journal 


Iv. 
COURIER. An Ecclesiastical. 


Published Monthiy rice 2d 


Political, 


V. 

TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISHL.— 
The Publishers beg to state that they print Books, Pamphlets, 
and Sermons, in the very first style, greatly under the usual 
charges, while their publishing arrangements enable them to pro 
mote the interests of all works entrusted to theircharge. Authors 
forwarding their manuscripts, or accurately describing the same, 
will have estimates of expense furnished gratuitously, with speci 
mens of the size of page and type that should be adopted. 

London: Hope and Co., Courier Office, 16, Great 
Mi irlboroug! " Stre et. 


READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


ye IS CONSCIENCE?! — By 
W. MASON Feap. cloth flush, price Is 
WHAT IS THE HUMAN SOUL? 
same Author Feap. cloth flush, Is 
“The author has treated in a singularly lucid and thoughtful 
manner this important but most difficult question.”’—Caritric¢ 
THE PASSION OF THE CROSS, AND THE 
BLOOD OF CHRIST Hy the Author Feap. cloth 
flush, Is 
“This work is cleverly written. 
LIFE IN ITS ORIGIN, 
FORMS, and ISSUES By the Rev. G 
Second Edition, 3d. sewed 
RELIGION : its INFLUENCE on the STATE 


of SOCIETY, Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS DES 








the Rev. 


By the 


Sine 


—Lirenany Times. 


GRADATIONS, 


BUSH Crown vo. 


GUAYS. Price 4d 

BAPTISM: its True Nature, Object, Necessity, 
and Uses. By the Kev. WOODVILLE WOODMAN, of Kersiey. 
Royal 12mo, cloth lettered, price 2s. 


J. S. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, London; 
ind, by order, of any Bookseller. 









































































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








NEW WORKS 


Just ready. 





I, 


AND 


or, 


PARKS 


GROUNDS: Practical Notes on 


PLEASURE 


Country Resi- 


upon the following Subjects, ar 





dences, Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens. By | LirerArY History.—Defoe’s Pamphlets—Addison 
CHARLES J, H. SMITH, Landscape Gardener. and his Hymns—Lord King and the Sclaters—Cibber’s Lives 
of the Poets—Collins—David Mallet—John Goodwin’s Pam 
Il. } phiets— Young’s Narcissa—Macaronic Poetry—Cowley and his 
| Monument—Dean Swift's Library. 
~—— q 
TALPA; Or, THE CHRON -ICLE | BIBLIOGRAPHY. -— Joscelyn’s Legacy—Goldsmith on 


ofa Clay Farm : an Agricultural Fragment. By C, W. 
With Illustrations b 1y GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


Ill. 


POPULAR HISTORY 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


BOROUGH. With coloured Plates. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By Dr. J.D. HOOKER. With coloured Plates. 
4to. 21s. plain; 31s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE 
ZOOLOGY ; or, History of the Animals mentioned in 
the Bible. By MARIA CATLOW. With Plates. 
103, 6d, coloured. 

IIT, 


FLORA of ESKIMAUX-LAND, 
including the Country between Norton Sound and Point 
Barrow, and the adjacent Islands. By BERTHOLD 
SEEMANN. With Plates. 4to. 10s. plain, 


Iv. 


BRITANNIC 


WALKER, F.L.S. Vol. I 


INSECTA 
DIPTERA. By F. 


Svo. 25s. plain. 


POPULAR 


‘i 
lates, 


HISTORY OF 


BRITISH FERNS, comprising all the Species. By 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates. Royal 
6mo. 10s, 6d. coloured. 

Vi. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF 
BRITISH MOLLUSCA; or, Shells and their Animal 
Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS, Eighteen Plates. 
Royal idmo, 10s, 6d. coloured, 


Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street,Covent Garden. 





Just ready, in 3 vols. post §vo, 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS 


POBERKIRCH ; including numerous Curious Particulars, 
illustrative of the Secret History of the COURTS of RUSSIA 
and FRANCK. Written by Herself and Edited by her Grand 
the COUNT DE MONTBRISON, 


son, 





Also, just published, in 2 vols., 21s. 


COLONEL LANDMANN’S AD- 


VENTURES AND RECOLLECTIONS 


“ These volumes contain a series of verv amusing and remark 
able occurrences, well calculated to attract attention and inte 
regt.°——-SuUN 





LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. 








By Miss PARDOE. 3 vols. Svo, with Fine Portraits. 42s 
*“* &A work of high literary and h ical merit, possessing the 
most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ~Joun B 
Colburn and ©o., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
OLD ENGLISH LAMA 
Now published, &vo © 3s 
hl 
PRE | TRAGEDY OF HOFFM AN ; Reveng: 
Father By HENRY CHETTLE Boi Acted at 
the Rose ar at the Phenix Theatres in Ls h, and printed in 
168] Now first Edited, with Notes, &c.. by H B. I 
Thomas H. Lacy, Wellington Street, Strand 
On the Ist of October will be published. 


LACY’S SECOND CATALOGUE OF DRA 


MATIC LITERATURE 


H. 


OF 


By the Rey. Dr. LANDS. 


Part I. 


} 
i 
i 
| 


the Cock-lane Ghost, 
Johnson—Expurg 


and History of Mecklenburgh—Dr 
ited Quaker LBible—Liber Conformulatum— 
Bowyer Bible—Laxter’s Heavy Shove. 


Brocraruy.—Butler at Ludlow Castle—-General 
Wolfe—Old Countess of Desmond—Churchill the Poet—The 
Counts Konigsmark—Sterne—John Tradescant the Younger, 
an Englishman—Thomas Crawfurd—Sir A. Cumming—Auto- 
biography of William Oldys—Rev. J. Paget—Reyv. M. Gay. 


PopuLAR MANNERS AND Customs.—Boiling 
Death—Papers of Perjury—South Sea Playing Cards—Dial 
Mottoes—Pilgrimages to Holy Land—Burials in Woollen— 
Boy Bishops~—Serjeants’ Rings and Mottoes—Plague Stones 

Popular Sayines.—Long Meg of Westminster 
Brother Jonathan—Men of Kent and Kentish Men 

FoLk-LOore. 


—Seventh 


tine’s ) 


read 


to 


—Popular Stories of English Peasantry 
Sons—New Year's Rain—Lent ¢ 
iy—Bee Superstitions, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE, his Life and Writ- 
ings, by Messrs. J. P. Collier, ,» Hickson, 
4. bE. B., and other Writers. 
Oup EnGuisH LITERATURE.— 
| cer—Old Flemish Old 


rocking—Valen 


Corney Singer, 


Illustrations of Chau- 


and English Literature compared— 


rhomas Bastard and his Poems—Ben Jonson—Ballads of Lord 
Delaware—The Miller's Melody—Not long ago I drunk a full 
Pot, &c. 


NOTES AND QvueERrteEs will, it is believed, be found to bring before the GENERAL 


of Curious and Interesting Information. 

It is especially inte nde d, as its name implies, to assist M 
meet with facts worthy of preservation may record them in 
inquiries may, through this Mepivm, ask for information ¢ 


\ 
sion which suddenly starts up before him! 
pbhrasé or disputed passage ;—-some illustration of an obsole 
or precise date hitherto unrecorded ;—some book, or some e¢ 
This Publication, as everybody’s Common-place Book, w 


resource for those who are in search of them; and will thus eventually become a most useful supplement t 
nce,—a treasury for enriching future editions of them,- 


in exist 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d., cloth boards, with very copious Index, Vol 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, 
ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, &c. 


This Volume, the First of the Enlarged Series, contains Articles by the most distingu is 


How often is even the best-informed writer stopped by an inability to solve some doubt or un 
How often does a reading man stumble upon some elucidation of a dou 


i we 


ume V, of 


Sch 


hed 1Olars of the day 


nong many others of interest : 
GLOSSARIAL NOTES. 

—Provincial 

Gallicisms 
NEALOGY AND HERALDRY.— 


i riffs and Lord Lieutenants—R 
. George’s MSS.—Isabe] 


— Meaning of Era Garsecg - ¢ 
.. ‘ 
Dialects—Corrupted Names of Yr 


laces—« 


GEN Taylor 


I ‘ 


-) 


Fan ily 
f Che 


nN 


( pees r—Notte of Imbercourt—Sir Rik 


f 


‘ 
‘ \ia 


Aann— 
hard Pole 


. Quer 


ENGLISH, ScoTcH, AND IRISH History The 
Garter of George Lil—Bonaparte anc Lord Whitworth—4 
gernon Sydney—Danes in Engl: abocraan us Quer <—Kneah 
Lenthall—Lady Arabella Stuart—Scottish Regalia—tT ty ] 
Marchers of Wales—W here was Anne Boleyn Buried ?— ty 


place of St. Patrick—Earl of Frrol—Mary, Q 
Monument at Antwerp—Three Estates of the Ry 
MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES.— General 
Collars of SS.—Broad Arrow—Ston¢ Pil lar W 
the Palewologi—English Surnames—Sai d Kir 
ble—Rhymes on Places—Cagots, & 


EccLESIASTICAL History, &e. 


» Queen of § 


. 


Moravian Hymr 


—Roman Index Expurgatorius— mtapitoge il _( g 
man marry himself—Coverdale’s Bible—St. P nd Ar 
—Simon of Sudbury—Baxter’s Pulpit—Can kK sh ps vac 
their Sees—The Book of Jasher—The Ring 1 inger 

al > . . rye 

Fine Arts, Music, &¢.—English Free Towns— 
Portraits of PureelimAncient Timber—Town Halls—ole 
Music—Miniatures of Cromwell—Market Crosses—svster 


Musical Notation. 


NvuMISMATICS.—English Historical Medals- 
of Vabalathus—Hronze Medals. 


Coins 


NATURAL History.—Age _ Tre es—Inundations 
and their Phenomena—Many oa it a Birt I Fis 
called Vendace—Salmon Fis siuiteeetie do Qu eries—Longev 

READER every week a vast amount 


en of Letters and of Research in their pursuits. Those wh 
its columns; while those, again, who are pursuing litera 
yn points which have bathed ‘their own indivtdu: my resear hes 
lerstand some 
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obscure all . 
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*te custom hitherto unnoticed ;—some bios grap! hi on anecdote 
lition, hitherto unknown or imperfectly deser 
ill he a depository for those who tind such materials, and a 


orks already 
-and an important contribution towards a more perfect 
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4 


every Saturday, 
Specimen Number sent on receipt of tive 


, is p yublishec 


postage stan 


i 


} 

} history than we yet possess of our Language, our Literature, and those to whom we owe them. 
| Nores aND Qt ERIES, which has been permanently enlarged to Twenty-four Pages 

) 4d., stamped 5d. , and i in Parts at the end of each Month. A 

i 

} ‘4 >a 

} "he Numbers alie ady pub 


| Lord Braybrooke. | Sir Henry Elfis. 
| John Britton, Esq. C. Forbes, Esq. 
| John Bruce, Esq FE. Foss, Esq 

| J. Kurtt, Esq Rev. A. Gatty. 

W. D. Christie, Esq. Henry Hallam, Esq. 
| J. P. Collier, Esq. O. Halliwell, Esq. 
} W. D. Cooper, Esq. | E. Hawkins, Esq. 

} Bolton Corney, Esq. | Rev. J. Hunter. 
|} P. Cunningham, Esq | Samuel Hickson, Esq 

Rey. T. Corser. |} Douglas Jerrold, Esq 

Dr. Dalton Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 

Professor De Morgan R. J. King, Esq. 

Hepworth Dixon, Esq Rev. L. B. Larking 


Sir Fortunatus Dwarris. 





Literary History 

Hibliography 

Kiographical Mlustrations 
Popular Manners and Customs 
Origin « : Lies Sayings 
Folk-Ls 

Ballac ‘s and Old Poetry 


Illustrations of Shaks 
Illustrations of Chauc 

lish Literature. 
Glossarial Notes. 
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GEORGE BELLI, 186, FLEET STREET; arp B 


Ecclesiastical History. 


lished contain Articles by 


Marc Antony Lower, Esq FE. Smirke, 





On the following Subjects among others :— 


W. B. MacCabe, Esq George Stephens, Es 
Rev. 8S. R. Maitland, D.D H. E. Strickland, Es 
Sir F. Madden. Earl of Shaftesbury 
J. H. Markland, Esq. W.dJ. Thoms, Esq 
J. E. B. Mayor, Esq. B. Thorpe, Esq. 
Lord Monson. Rey. J. H. Todd, D D. 
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NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. MAZANDER, 
with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of SIR JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. By Caprarn tuz Hon. Henry 
Kerppe., R.N., author of “ A Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.” Imperial 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations by Oswatp W. Brieriry, Esq. 


It, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MODERN ACCOM- 


PLISHMENTS.”’ 


BEATRICE. By Cartuerrve Srncrair, 


author of ‘‘ Modern Accomplishments,” ‘‘ Lord and 
Lady Harcourt,” &c, 3 vols. 


Itt 


THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


PART I1.—The MONUMENTS of EGYPT, and 
THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADI- 


TION. By the Rev. Cuartes Forster, Rector of 
Stisted, Essex, 8vo. 21s. 
Iv 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By Eb- 
warp Leak, author of ‘ Illustrated Journal of a 
Landscape Painter in Albania.” Imperial 8vo. With 
numerous Llustrations. 21s. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 
ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of S[INAT. By 


Dr. Rricwarp Lepsius. From the German. S8vyo, 





ALSO, NOW READY. 


I. 


RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES 


in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA, By Epwarp 
Suniivan, Esq. Crown post. 12s, 


It 


THE HEIR OF SHERBORNE ; | 


or, The Attainder. A Novel. 3 Vols. 


lil. 


A WALK INTO THE NORTH 


of SPAIN in 1851. By Lizvurgnant Marcu. Crown 


post. 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; 


the Half Sister. By P. H. Perrys, Esq. 3 Vols. 


or, 


v 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; | 


By Joun Suaw, M.D., F.G.S., | 


or, Australia in 1852. 
F.L.S. Small Svo. 7s. 


TWO YEARS ON THE 
By Cuagies Casry, 


Nephews, and Prospects. 


Rvo. 10s. 6d. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY’S 
OUR ANTIPODES. 3 Vols. 8vo, With Plates, 42s, 


WOMAN’S LIFE. By 


Tisleton,’ Xc. 3 Vols. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty,) 





| lucid in its arguments—more logical in its conclusions—more 


| The young lady describes what she saw very prettily and dis- 





} the finger of a poct.”"— Examiner. 


EMILIE | 
Cantey, Author of ‘The Birthright,’ ‘The Rose of 


WORKS PUBLISHED 


BY 


THOMAS BOSWORTH, 


215, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE and LITE- 





RARY and POLITICAL ESSAYIST. No. 2, for September, 
is published this day, price One Shilling. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harrtett BEECHER 


STOWE. The author’s London Edition of this most talented 
and popular American novel, forming a handsome crown 8vo 
volume, well printed in large type. Price 3s. 6d. Be parti- 
cular to order the “‘ Author’s Edition.”’ 


THE PLEASURES, OBJECTS, AND ADVAN- 
TAGES OF LITERATURE. By the Rev. ROBERT ARIS | 
WILLMOTT, M.A., Incumbent of Bearwood, and Author of | 
** Lives of the Sacred Poets ;” “‘Jeremy Taylor,a Biography,” | 
&c. &c. Second Edition. Revised, feap. 8vo, cloth. is. 

“To those of our readers who hail with pleasure the produc- | 
tions of a contemplative and eminently elegant and poetical mind, | 
this work cf Mr. Willmott's cannot fail to afford delight and | 
admiration.’’—TimMeEs. 

“An elegantly-written and agreeable book, especially well | 
adapted for reading by snatches, when leisure and fine weather | 
dispose the mind to seek for diversion rather than to engage in 
study.”’—SPrecTATOR. | 

| 


THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, a Thing of Priest- 
craft; being a Compendious Refutation of the Arguments | 
from Holy Scripture and Tradition, by which Modern Roman 
ists attempt to support the Papal Usurpation. By CHARLES | 
HASTINGS COLLETTE, Author of ** Romanism in England 
Exposed,’ &e. S8yvo. 3s, 6d. 

“A eareful and critical examination and refutation of every | 
text and extract from the Sacred Scriptures and the writings of | 
the Fathers, adduced in the Abbé Miel’s pamphlets. Every quota- | 
tion is supported by a full reference to the particular edition cited, | 
with chapter and page. Wejstrongly recommend Mr. Collette’s 
work to our readers’ attention.’—™MorninG Henwacp. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 
ORLANDO SABERTASH. Third Edition. 
2s. 6d. 

“The volume overflows with humour, good sense, and good 
advice.’—Unirep Service Gazerre. 

“A lively and clever little work, written by one who under 
stands both the form and essence of politeness.’—Tait’s Maca- 

ZINE.’ 


By Captain 


Foolscap 8vo. 


CASES OF CONSCIENCE;; or, Lessons in Morals 
for the Use of the Laity. By PASCAL THE YOUNGER. 
With a Prefatory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., and a Reply to the Defence of the Church of Rome in 
the “ Dublin Review.”’ Fourth Edition. 8vo, containing 130 
closely printed pages. 2s. 6d. 


““No Anti-Papal pamphlet has appeared in modern times more 


astounding in its statements—or more powerful in its language ,— 
than ‘ Cases of Conscience.’ "—Tue Butwark, for May. 


JOURNAL of a 


With Sixteen IDustra- 


A YOUNG TRAVELLER'S 
Tour in North and South America. 
tions. 12mo, cloth gilt. 6s. 


“ This is the work of a young lady, cousin to the Marchioness of 
Drogheda, to whom it is dedicated. It is well written, and the 
observations it contains on men, manners, and things, indicate a 
surprising precocity. The profuse engravings too, with which it 
is illustrated, are from the pencil of the same ingenious young 
personage. North America, the ‘ States,’ New Orleans, Mexican 
Cities, and West Indian Is!ands, are dealt with in the most off- | 
hand and familiar manner, and we must admit that we have met 
with many works of the kind, by older and far more experienced | 
persons, which were not half so agreeably and tastefully written. 





{ 
tinctly."—ATHEN ZUM. | 
j 
| 


POEMS. By Cartes H. Hitcuines, of the | 
Middle Temple. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


| 
. ' 
““Gracefully written Poems.""—Hovsrnorip Narrativr. 


“ Elegantly written, every line proving that Mr. Hitchings has | 


|THE OCEAN QUEEN AND THE SPIRIT OF 
FARM 
of UNCLE SAM; with Sketches of his Location, | 


Post | 
| increased by numerous coloured engravings.”’"—Cxriric. 


THE STORM; a Fairy Tale of the Southern Seas. By W.H. | 
G. KINGSTON, Esq With Illustrations. Square 12mo, | 
cloth gilt, 4s.; or with the Plates beautifully coloured, 5s. | 


“A very pretty fairy tale, the attractions of which are vastly | 


THE LIFE OF WALLENSTEIN, DUKE OF 
FRIEDLAND. By Lieut.-Col. MITCHELL. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Reduced to 5s. 


“ We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of 
the pleasure which we have received ourselves from the perusal 
of this work.'’"—Tixes 

“A work written with the feelings of a soldier, the principles 
of a patriot, and the penctration of a statesman.’’— ALison’s 
Hisrory or Evrorr 

“Colonel Mitchell has laid before us, in a nervous and vigorous 
style, and with very considerable power of descriptive narration, | 
the career of Wallenstein.” —B tack weoop’s MaGazIneE. ! 


London: THoMAs BoswortH, 215, Regent Street. 
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NEW WORKS AND EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED By 


THOMAS HATCHARD. 


I 


THE TWIN PUPILS; or, Education 


at Home. A Tale addressed to the Young 
THOMSON GRay. 12mo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


**The story is well planned, well varied hy the num 
of persons and incidents, and well Written.”—Spe, Asides 
: Although called a tale for the voung this nak 
which parents and teachers will read with slonmnes pee 
instruction. More sound principles and useful va be 
remarks we have not lately met in any work on ak ‘innit 
treated subject of education. The book is written P h 
liveliness as well as good sense.” —Literary Gazette " 


By Avy 


II, 


|'EARLSWOOD; or, The Lights and 


Shadows of the Anglican Church. 
Times and for all Time. 
Authoress of ‘* Miriam,” 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


** Charlotte Anley has brought to this task the powers of 
a truly masculine mind; she writes with the vigour of a 
polemic of the old order, and with a clearness and out- 
spoken simplicity which controversialists do not invariably 
display. We need not recommend this volume to the 
notice of the public. It has only to be known to he gene- 
rally received. It is a work demanded by the circumstances 
of the times, and it is fortunately one calculated to make 
its own way.” —Tuait’s Mayazine. 


A Tale for the 
-™ ‘ey —— . 7 » 
By CHaruorre Antey, 


* Influence,” &e, 12mo, 


IIT. 


THE MORNING: a Record of Two Visits to Pales- 
tine, 1849-50. By H. B. Wurtakrr Cuvrtoy, M.A, 
Vicar of Icklesham; Chaplain to the Bishop of Ch- 
chester. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

‘‘ The volume is pervaded by a spirit of deep piety, and 
it will be an agreeable and profitable companion to at 
students of the Sacred volume. Its details are throughout 
most interesting, and the engravings by which it is ilus- 
trated are in all cases extremely well executed, and in many 
instances are eminently beautiful. We should say, that 
from the elegance of the volume it would be a very appro- 
priate gift to young persons of piety, who are habitual 
students of the Bible.”—Enylish Review. 


Tv. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE WITH 
ROME, not RELIGIOUS, but POLITICAL; or, 
Words of Warning to the English People. By the 
Rev. Prerce Connetiy, M.A., Author of “A Letter 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury.” Fourth Edition. §vo, Is. 


v 


The AFFGHANS, the TEN TRIBES, 
and the KINGS of the EAST, the DRUSES, the 
MOABITES. 3y the Right Hon. Sir J. H. Ross. 
Second Edition. (See Quarterly Revver, 
for June, 1852, pp. 12 and 13.) 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 


VI. 

FROM 
CONSTANTINE; heing a CoB 
for Young Person: 
‘A Tourt 


AUGUSTUS TO 

tinuation of the History of Rome m4 

By Mrs. Hamrtton Gray, Authoress of a: a 

the Sepulchres of Etruria,” &c. 12mo. —- 

rous Illustrations. 4s. cloth. ae 

‘‘ The book is a very go« ud compendium of see } F . all 
History, primarily designed for children, but usee™ 
—Spectator. 
VII. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: © 


origipaus 


Book of Thoughts and Arguments, CL. Cats 
By Martin Farquuar Turres, Esq. _ 
Church, Oxford. 28th Thousand, feap. ** 


j h. 
translated into mes 


: 14ym0, CLO 
&c. 1-2 


The Same, 


suited for the use of Schools, 





7. Piccadilly. 
London: THoMAS HaTCHABD, 187, Fie 
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REVIEWS. 
. Marie de Medicis, Queen of | 
i i t Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. 8vo. 
» and Co. 
Cohen OT the year 1602, there was a 


yes Ee setion in the old French castle 
Blois. Henry IV. was there with his 
Italian Queen, Marie de Medicis, and 
peg eon Loud sounds of dispute were 
the er l tments, and present] 
jeard in the royal apartments, anc p y 
she king despatched a messenger in haste to 
jesire the immediate attendance of M. de 
Sully at the castle. The listening attendants 
heard the names of the Duke and Duchess 
of Florence, the Duchess of Mantua, Don 
Jun de Medicis, the Duke of Bellegarde, 
Joanini, Concini, Leonora, Caterina Sel- 
raggio, and most of all, of Henry's mis- 
tess, Madame de Verneuil, during the quar- 
rl, which was evidently one of mutual re- 
‘imination. The Queen was indulging in 
‘lous invectives against the fascinating 
Varguise, while the King retorted by re- 
roaching her with the insolence of her 
Italian favourites. Capefigue, in his ‘ His- 
oie de la Réforme, de la Ligue, et du Regne 
de Henri IV.,’ declares that before the at- 
tendants interfered, the royal pair had pro- 
weded to extreme violence, the Queen having 
inher rage scratched His Majesty’s face, while 
he hadin turn inflicted severe chastisement 
on his wife. Sully in his ‘ Memoirs’ does not 
refer to this, and professes, in accordance with 
apromise to that effect, not to reveal the sub- 
ject of dispute, but admits that, after a long 
interview with Henry, whom he persuaded 
towithdraw to another apartment, he spent 
the whole night in going from chamber to 
chamber, endeavouring to restore harmony, 
and to frame terms of reconciliation. Such 
saspecimen of the domestic history of the 
Queen during the greater part of her reign, 
and an indication of the events which occupy 
alarge portion of Miss Pardoe’s pages. A 
curious medley the early part of the book is 
ofgreat events, in whicn figure some of the 
nost illustrious names of French history, 
mith a perpetual series of petty intrigues and 
domestic revolutions, which absorbed far more 
if the time and toil of all parties, from the 
and his ministers downwards, than the 
host important political movements. What 
Madame dela Fayette said of the court of 
Louis XIV. may be equally applied to that of 
ery IV.— So many contending interests, 
“many different cabals were constantly at 
vork, and in all of those women bore so im- 
riant a part, that love was always mingled 
hy business, and business with love. No- 
‘ody was tranquil or indifferent. Every one | 
“udied to advance himself by pleasing, serv- 
4 OF Tuning others.” The. appearance of 
Bie Sully that night in the Castle of 
a r such business, is a characteristic 
ae f the history of France in the begin- 
rad e the seventeenth century, a chink | 
he which we have a good glimpse of | 
ot “eo of the period, as well as of the life | 
One 0m described in these volumes. | 
awa er pene in which Sully took part | 
the tas eng out, as throwing light on. 
wee “s eee in more important bear- 
calor work; uture history. It shows the 
the ngs of those follies and crimes of 
SSB cee SOT ae 
te main and die evil which ended in 
isaster of the great Revolution. 














The scene this time is between Sully and the 
Marquise de Verneuil, and the circumstances 
which led to it are thus narrated :— 


_ “In the month of August, 1603, the Duke de 
Soissons (husband of Madame, the King’s sister), 
whose lavish expenditure made it important to him 
to increase his income by some new concession on 
the part of the monarch, held an earnest consulta- 
tion with Madame de Verneuil, with whom he was 
on the closest terms of intimacy, as to the most 
feasible method of effecting his object ; and it was 
at length determined that the Prince should solicit 
the privilege of exacting a duty of fifteen sous upon 
every bale of cloth, either imported or exported 
throughout the kingdom; while the Marquise 
pledged herself to exert her influence to induce 
the King to consent to the arrangement, for which 
service she was to receive one-fifth of the proceeds 
resulting from the tax. Extraordinary as such a 
demand must appear in the present day, it was, 
according to Sully, by no means an unusual 
one at that period ; when, by his rigorous retrench- 
ments, he had greatly reduced the revenues of the 
court nobles, and put it out of the power of the 
monarch to bestow upon them, as he had formerly 
done, the most lavish sums from his own privy 
purse ; thus inducing them to adopt every possible 
expedient in order to increase their diminished 
incomes. Sympathising with the annoyance of his 
impoverished courtiers, and anxious to silence their 
murmurs, the good-natured and reckless sovereign 
seldom met their requests with a denial, and from 
this abuse a number of petty taxes, each perhaps 
insignificant in itself, but in the aggregate amount- 
ing to a heavy infliction upon the people, were 
levied on all sides, and upon all pretences ; and 
the evil at length became so serious that the pru- 
dent minister found it necessary to expostulate re- 
spectfully with his royal master upon the danger 
of such a system, and to entreat of him to discoun- 
tenance any further imposts which had no tendency 
to increase the revenues of the state, but merely 
served to encourage the prodigality of the nobles. 

**It was precisely at this unpropitious moment 
that M. de Soissons proffered his demand, which 
was warmly seconded by Madame de Verneuil, who 
represented to the monarch the impossibility of his 
refusing a favour of this nature to a prince of the 
blood, when he had so frequently made concessions 
of the same nature to individuals of inferior rank ; 
and the certainty that, were his request negatived, 
M. de Soissons would not fail to feel himself at 
once injured and aggrieved. Still, aware of the 
promise which had been extorted from him by 
Sully, the King hesitated ; but upon being more 
urgently pressed by the favourite, he at length de- 
manded what would be the probable yearly produce 
of the tax, when he was assured by the Count that 
it could not exceed ten thousand crowns ; upon 
which Henry, who was anxious not to irritate him 
by a refusal where the favour solicited was so com- 
paratively insignificant, at once signified his com- 
pliance ; and as the subject had been cleverly 
mooted by the two interested parties at Fontaine- 
bleau, while the minister of finance was absent in 
the capital, Madame de Verneuil, by dint of impor- 
tunity, succeeded in inducing the monarch to sign 
an order for the immediate imposition of the duty 
in favour of M. de Soissons; but before he was 
prevailed upon to do this, he declared to the Prince 
that he should withdraw his consent to the arrange- 
ment, if it were proved that the produce of the tax 
exceeded the yearly sum of fifty thousand francs, 
or that it pressed too heavily upon the people and 
the commercial interests of the kingdom. _ This 
reservation was by no means palatable to M. de 
Soissons, who had, when questioned as to the 
amount likely to be derived from the transaction, 
answered rather from impulse than calculation ; 
but as the said reservation was merely verbal, while 
the edict authorising the levy of the impost was 
tangible and valid, the Prince, after warmly ex- 
pressing his acknowledgments to the monarch, 
carried off the document without one misgiving of 
success.” 


When the King, through the representa- 











tions of his faithful minister, knew the extent 
of the tax, he refused to allow the edict to 


be carried into execution, which a de- 
clared he never would countersign. M. de 


Soissons had to submit, but the imperious 
Marquise was not so easily induced to yield 
her share of the booty :— 


*‘ Accordingly she drove to the residence of the 
minister, and met him at the door of his cabinet, 
as he was about to proceed to the Louvre, in order 
to have an interview with the King. 

‘There was an expression of haughty defiance 
in the eye of the favourite, and a heightened colour 
upon her cheek, which at once betrayed to Sully 
the purpose of her visit; while he on his side 
received her with a calm courtesy which was ill 
calculated to inspire her with any hope of success ; 
and she had scarcely seated herself before he gave 
her reason to perceive that he was as little inclined 
to temporise as herself. When they met he held 
in his hand a roll of paper, which, even after she 
had entered the apartment, he still continued to 
grasp with a pertinacity that did not fail to attract 
her attention. 

*“*And what may be the precious document, 
Monsieur le Ministre,’ she demanded flippantly, 
‘of which you find it so impossible to relax your 
hold ?’ 

***A precious document indeed, Madam,’ was 
the abrupt reply ; ‘and one in which you figure 
among many others.’ So saying, he unrolled the 
scroll, and read aloud a list of edicts, solicited or 
granted, similar to that of the Count de Soissons, 
one of which bore her own name. 

‘* “And what are you about to do with it?’ she 
asked. 

«To make it the subject of a remonstrance to 
his Majesty.’ a 

“«<Truly,’ exclaimed the Marquise, no longer 
able to control her rage; ‘the King will be well- 
advised should he listen to your caprices, and by 
so doing affront twenty individuals of the highest 
quality. Upon whom should he confer such favours 
as these, if not upon the princes of the blood, his 
cousins, his relatives, and his mistresses ?’ 

‘«<«That might be very well,’ replied the minister, 
totally unmoved by her insolence, ‘if the King 
could pay these sums out of his own privy purse ; 
but that they should be levied upon the merchant, 
the artisan, and the labourer, is entirely out of the 
question, It is they who feed both him and us ; 
and one master is enough, without their being 
compelled to support so many cousins, relatives, 


| and mistresses.’ 


‘“Madame de Verneuil could bear no more ; but 
rising passionately from her chair, she left the room 
without even a parting salutation to the plain- 
spoken minister, who saw her depart with as much 
composure as he had seen her enter ; and quietly 
rolling up the obnoxious document which had 
formed the subject of discussion between them, he 
in his turn got into his carriage and proceeded to 
the Louvre.” 

The result was that, the firmness and pa- 
triotism of the minister prevailed, a violent 
quarrel ensued between the King and his 
mistress, and Sully had to take measures to 
defend himself against the violence of the 
disappointed courtier. In after times, when 
counsellors less wise and firm surrounded 
the throne, and when courtly extravagance 
and royal exaction increased tenfold, it is not 
surprising that the financial condition of 
France became hopelessly disastrous, and the 
oppressed and outraged — took fierce 
revenge on the classes by whose crimes and 
cruelties their wrongs and sufferings were in- 
flicted. These causes of the French Revolu- 
tion date from an earlier time than even the 
reign of Henry IV. 

The sketch given of the personal appear- 
ance and character of the ait seems On 
the whole true and just. Her career was 
what might have been expected from such a 
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character, with a husband like Henry, and a 
court like that of France in the seventeenth 
century :— 

“Without being strictly beautiful, Marie de 


Medicis possessed a person at once pleasing and | . ‘ 
dignified. All the pride of her Italian blood flashed | ©!08¢ the career of this unhappy and persecuted 


from her large dark eye, while the consciousness of | 


her exalted rank lent a majesty to her deportment 
which occasionally, however, in moments of irrita- 
tion, degenerated into haughtiness. Her intellect 


was quick ; ivate she was defici + He 
alike “3 ay and cultivated, but she was deficient | betrayed; the whole of her public life was one long 
in depth of judgment and in strength of oes rs 


character. Amiable, and even submissive in her 
intercourse with her favourites, she was vindictive 
and tyrannical towards those who fell under the 
ban of her displeasure : and with all the unscru- 
pulous love of intrigue common to her race, she 
was nevertheless unguarded in her confidences, 
unstable in her purposes, and short-sighted in her 
policy. In temper, she was hot, impatient, and 
irascible ; in temperament, jealous and exacting ; 
while her vanity and love of power perpetually 
made her the tool of those who sought to profit by 
her defects.” 


We have no inclination to trace the history 
of her reign, the usual tenour of which, until 
the death of Henry, when she became Regent, 
may be gathered from the following headings 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


of a few consecutive pages :—Court festivities, | 


the Queen’s ballet, a gallant prelate, a poeti- 
cal almoner, insolence of the royal favourite, 
unhappiness of the Queen, weakness of Henry, 


| thieu, Dreux du Radier, Daniel, Capefigue, 
| Mezeray, and others, render judicious selec- 
tion the chief labour of a modern historian. 


intrigue of Madame de Villars, the King’s | 
: | 


quarrels with the favourite, they are recon- 
ciled, Madame de Villars is exiled, and the 
Prince de Joinville sent to join the army in 


Hungary, mortification of the Queen, her | 


want of judgment, new dissension in the royal 
ménage, Sully endeavours to restore peace. 
Such is a specimen of the average contents 
of the first volume. 

Turning to the latter part of the Queen's 
life, we select some scenes where Marie de 
Medicis, now in exile, is pursued by the re- 
lentless persecution of Cardinal Richelieu, 
the Regent of France and governor of her 


children. In 1641 she was taking refuge in 
London, at the court of her son-in-law, 


Charles I., from which she had to remove, 
through the intrigues of Richelieu, and the 


jealousy of the English Protestants, only a 
few months before the execution of the King. 


_ place in the story of the times there are spe- | 
_ cial works from which apposite quotations are 


| debted to M. de la Plane, Member of the 


She took up her abode at Antwerp, and found | 


the painter. 
took to carry a letter to her son Louis XIII, 
under pretext of going to Paris to take the 
ortrait of the Dutch ambassador. Rubens 
1ad not started before the Cardinal had again 
tracked out her place of abode, and having 
removed to a house of the painter at Cologne, 
she there awaited the result of his mission to 
Paris. Her appeals were in vain, and after 
various vicissitudes, this sovereign princess, 
the wife and mother of kings, after twenty 
vears of struggle and suffering, died in poverty 
and loneliness in the house of Rubens at 
Cologne. A painful operation hastened her 
death, the misery of which is thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘« Thus perished, in a squalid chamber, between 
four bare walls—her utter destitution having, as 
we have already stated, driven her to the frightful 
alternative of denuding the very apartment which 
was destined to witness her death-agony of every 
inflammable article that it contained, in order by 
such means to prepare the scanty meal that she 
could still command—and on a wretched bed which 
one of her own lacqueys would, in her period of 
power, have disdained to occupy; childless, or 
worse than childless; homeless, hopeless, and 


heart-wrung, the haughty daughter of the Medic 





lost his father at an early age, is not aware of the 
t - = ‘ 


Sac-simile letters by which the volumes are 


‘; ‘ “ Ps . : ge... Qe : 
a hospitable shelter in the house of Rubens | &l! undeniably the work of one hand. 


At her request Rubens under- | 


—_ v e » ' . , " » 7:7.) 8 of 
}under the Kings Henry IV., Louis XIII., and | ‘ Produce Circular, the pe speeches 
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ee 
nto the POSSessi on, 
Wever, is certain 
length of time been 


—the brilliant Regent of France; the patroness of | precise manuer in which it fell ; 
art; the dispenser of honours; and the mother of | of his family. Thus much, ho 
a long line of princes. that it has for a considerable 
‘*Surely history presents but few such catas- | religiously preserved by his ancestor 
trophes as this. The soul sickens as it traces to its | the Countess his mother (sister of the last ( 
de Bruges, aide-de-camp to Charles X po bap 
a few years ago at an advanced age, had neve my 
tured, in obedience to the injunction al cohab 
tioned, to intrust it to any one,” ne 


The materials taken from these Memoirs 
which extend over the whole pe iod aan 
review, and which display intimate ac sce 
ance with the events and the persons of the 
times, form one of the chief features of Miss 
Pardoe’s book. No accession of much im- 
portance is obtained as to facts Worthy of 
note in history ; but for the scenes of private 
intrigue, which form the staple of the volumes 
as much as the political narrative, the Ram. 
bure manuscript has proved a valuable mine, 
The multiplicity of petty details, in the ma. 
nagement of which no great skill is shown, 
renders the work somewhat tedious; but it 
abounds in matter important to the student of 
history, as well as curious to the general 
reader. 


; and that 


Princess. Whatever were her faults, they were 
indeed bitterly expiated. As a wife she was out- 
raged and neglected ; as a Queen she was subjected 
to the insults of the arrogant favourites of a dis- 
solute court; as a Regent she was trammelled and 


chain of disappointment, heart-burning, and unrest ; 
while as a woman, she was fated to endure such 
misery as can fall to the lot of few in this world.” 

Sympathy for the subject of her memoir 
has led Miss Pardoe to give bare justice in 
some respects to Henry IV., but in general 
his character is fairly drawn, as wellias those 
of Richelieu, Sully, the Duke de Guise, and 
other celebrated persons introduced in the 
history. The biographical notices are amongst 
the most valuable parts of the work. 

It only remains for us to mention the chief 
sources whence Miss Pardoe has derived the 
materials of her narrative. The records of 
that time are of unusual number and impor- 
tance for an historian. The memoirs of Sully 
and Bassompierre, with the histories of Mat- 





A Tramp to the Diggings; being Notes of a 
Ramble in Australia and New Zealand i 
1852. By John Shaw, M.D., F.G.S., F.LS. 
Bentley. 

WHoEVER takes up this book under an im- 

pression that the imposing array of initials 

attached to the author’s name gives promis 
of a scientific treatise on Australia will be 
disappointed. Dr. Shaw’s attainments in 
geology and botany are of the most super- 
ficial kind; and we can assure any lover of 
light reading who may not be particular as 
to style and grammar, nor averse to spurious 
jokes, that he may peruse this volume with 

a tolerable certainty of being amused. It is 

; € | the journal of an eccentric travelling physi- 

Institute, possessor of one of the richest pri- | cian; who confesses to being “an awkward 

vate collections of ancient records, for the | biped,” “past the spring-time of youth, and 

in health none of the best,” owner of a pon- 
derous New Zealand stick, and a “ green hat, 
very broad in the brim and very shabby,’ — 
and liable on occasion to be ‘‘considered espe- 
cially cracked.” The first two-thirds of the 
book is a somewhat primitive history of our 

Australian colonies compiled from Sir Thomas 

Mitchell’s work, Mr. Jukes’s narrative of the 

‘Fly,’ Governor Sir George Grey's Reports, 


of the Bedchamber Mr. Bland’s letters, Messrs. Mort and Browns 





On some subjects which hold a prominent 


introduced, such as Saint-Edme’s ‘ Amours | 
et Galanteries des Rois de France,’ and the 
‘Amours de Grand Aleandre.’ Besides these 
Miss Pardoe has had the advantage of the 
use of some original MSS., no part of which 
has previously appeared in print, and of 
which she gives the following account in the 
preface. After mentioning that she is in- 


enriched, she says— 

‘‘The same obliging friend also confided to my 
care, with full permission to make whatever use of 
it I should see fit, an unpublished MS. consisting 
of nearly twelve thousand pages closely written, 
and divided into twenty-four volumes small quarto, 
This elabo- 
rate MS. was entitled ‘Memoirs of M. le Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Captain of the regiment of 
French Guards, Gentleman 





he 


Louis XIV., surnamed the Great, with all the most 
memorable events which took place during the 
reigns of those three Majesties, from the year 159: 
to that of 1660.’ 

‘*The author of this voluminous MS., who, at 
the age of eighty-one, inscribes his work to his 
uncle, Monseigneur de Rambure, Bishop of Vannes, 
and who professes to have ventured thus tardily 
upon his Herculean undertakiug at the request, 2 able. 
and for the instruction, of his nephew the Marquis | quently heard of its harbours ; but Tdid yahoo 
de Rambure, lays strict injunctions upon his suc- | pate seeing one of the finest things I ever a rd 
cessors to keep the record of his life to themselves; | I have visited the great lakes of North Ame _ 
alleging as his reason a dread of injuring by his | the Lake of Geneva, the fiords of pry sl hee gor 
revelations the interests of the young courtier, who | various indentations of the coasts ol Ire A an 
had succeeded to his own post of Gentleman of the | Scotland, but none produced an oe Qa +} 
Bedchamber; ‘and that,’ as he proceeds to say, passing that which I felt when I first anger Pee 
‘to the greatest king in the world, by whom he | magnificent and peculiarly beautiful poane © ae 
has the honour to be loved and esteemed: there- | ney Harbour. The land which ann” awl 
fore I pray you that this writing may never be t dang 


the Legislative Council, anc euttings from t 
Sydney ‘Morning Herald’ and * Empire’ 
newspapers. The personal narrative ol om 
eccentric friend, for he is a well-meaning ne 
amusing companion, begins at p. 194; and - 
this point we recommend any of our readers 
who may be curious enough, to begin. 


: : 3 had fre 
‘Prior to mv landing at Sydney, I had 


° . . serubdt u 
bour is hilly, not timbered, but sert eee 
. with lange st 


- 


printed, in erder not to make him enemies, who | soil, like that of the coast, poor, sistance like 
- “1% * . ' * . ~ ¢ F, Gini. * 
are too ready to come without being sought by our protruding through it, looking at bd ly with the 
imprudene and because I have only composed | boulders. These rocks contrast sifgh™' - red with 
: ° . . ° » * . it a , } Thea itis, Cove “ 7 
these memoirs for myself and my kindred. uniformly stunted scrub. Th hu 14 a scene 
'T*} + ae” 7 > ’ . ” . rh. rm sWwiuemn” 
** This curious work is at present the property of | their peculiar vegetation, form + the eon oe 
* ‘ +. . ‘ . . . *, ~ . S ant sor of the ° . ° 
the Count d Inguim bs rt of Avignon ; who, havin r anv to be found In the interiv: : jr Bi les 
Sea" S y. ugh within a few mule 
tralian continent, although witht! 
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f - and the many 
setropolis w South Wales; and th y 
ihe yg with a number of islands, 

‘4 stone mansions here and there scat 
aod the hills arourid the harbour, taken 
tered fer, form, probably, one of the most striking 


or anded at Sydney happened to 
Tne and erieaiumel show. I 
eit repaired to the spot; and, wending 
ll h the gardens, I suddenly pounced 
p Sand which from its great height, majestic 
ee, and uliarity of form, stood alone 
ivalled by his botanical companions,——some- 
Ses to a Chinese pagoda surrounded by 
little houses, or to St. Paul’s in the City of 
| as seen from any of the bridges. This was 
yg ole excelsa, or Norfolk pine. I pro- 
pete further on my way, and suddenly found 
ceed in the presence of the gay throng, with the 
hand of the llth Regiment performing polkas, 
and morceaux from different composers. 
“«] walked further on, and soon observed the 
flite of the place, and had a sight of Sir Charles 





Fitzroy, the Governor (a good specimen of a high- 
born English gentleman), with a number of faces, 
of both sexes, very near to him, in whom I could | 
easily discern high-breeding, fashionable style of 
dress, and every other indication _of first-class 
society, quite equal (although fewer in number) to 
any exhibition of a similar nature in London. I 
then quitted the Governor’s circle, to look at 
others, and there I found well-dressed men and | 
yomen by hundreds.” 

Of the musical performances of Sydney 
Dr. Shaw gives a droll account :— 

“I went to the theatre several times during my 
say in Sydney, and was very much amused and 
pleased with the excellent style in which both 
comedy and tragedy were performed, The build- 
ing is about the size of some of the best of our 
provincial theatres. The corps dramatique are 
strong enough in music to perform Bellini’s operas 
of ‘I Puritani’ and ‘La Sonnambula;’ the 
orchestra was not one of the best I ever heard ; 
and the danseuse pleased me less. I attended a 
concert, which was very well got up: there was 
very fair singing, a good solo on the flute, a very | 
good executionist on the violin, and twelve pianos 
played at the same time; this latter I thought a 
very great treat to the lovers of noise! The Sydney 
people are very musical. J heard pianos played in 
every part of the town, and very loud ones too; 
and was rather surprised one Sunday evening to 
hear a number of polkas, waltzes, &c., loudly per- 
formed, so as to be heard more than one hundred 
yards from the house ; and the same evening, in 
another part of the town, more polkas saluted 
uy astonished ear. I thought this very strange, 
and on further inquiry I ascertained that the 
musical individuals were Jews.” 


The author's scientific qualifications seem 
not to have been duly recognised :— 

“Being connected with the Geological and 
anean Societies of London, and having ascer- 
fined that the Hon. Deas Thompson, Colonial 
wretary, Charles Nicholson, Esq., M.D., the 
Speaker of the Legislative Council, and Mr. 

feay, the well-known naturalist, were fellows | 
* those Societies, I took the liberty of calling | 
upon them, without any letter of introduction, not 
tre however, to put the initials F.G.S., 
L.5., on mycard. I do not find fault with them 
a returning my call, for, in a country where 
om Proverb which says that ‘every man is honest 
. he is found out to be a 








rogue’ is reversed— 


viz, ; : ; 
ne ng . every man is a rogue until he has proved 
to be honest,’—it will perfectly justify them | 


in Wj 
tae relding that courtesy which might other- | 
ve been exercised towards me.” 
traits taste was directed probably more to | 
ang flowers :— | 
A ~~ yjeme y these remarks upon the fruit of | 
Covent Went into Mr. Israel’s fruit-shop, of | 
Garden, and, without asking the price of a | 


| chess, and other games, 


| will remain as long as he can make use of his 


single peach, I ate two, and one nectarine, for 
which I was charged four shillings—peaches one 
shilling each, and the nectarine, two shillings. 
They were produced, of course, by artificial means, 
the time being the middle of the month of June.” 


His remarks on the people of Sydney are 
most original :— Ta 

“The annual fall of rain in New South Wales is 
fifty inches: twenty inches have fallen in the short 
space of twenty-four hours. I have seen the streets 
of Sydney so inundated with water after a heavy 
rain, that any individual, anxious for a new stvle 
of conveyance, might make his morning calls upon 
his friends in a boat, and cast anchor at the front 
door. 

“When I first landed at Sydney I was very 
much surprised to see so fine a town, but more 
astonished and pleased in observing the people so 
well dressed, so well behaved, and altogether so 
wonderfully altered for the better: for the people 
who are known to have emigrated to that part of 
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“TI mounted the mail-eart and quitted Bathurst 
for the Turon. We got on smoothly for a little 
while, and then began sundry tossings up and 
down, which reminded one more of a vessel at sea 
than anything else. Many dreadful accidents have 
happened from bad roads, untrained horses, and 
drunken drivers. We came at last toa hill so high 
that all dismounted and walked much longer than 
the heat of the day rendered agreeable ; here yas 
a magnificent view of the Golden Regions ; and fur- 
ther on commenced the descent of a steep hill to 
the gorge of the Turon. The roads, instead of 
being gravelled, are formed merely by the removal 
of the trees, and are therefore natural roads ; and 
the descent of some parts isso steep and dangerous 
near to the Turon, that to prevent the drays and 
carts being hurled to destruction, they attach large 
and ponderous trees to the back part to steady 
them ; and hundreds of these trees are left, almost 


| stopping up the way, when they have descended 


the world consist chiefly of a class who, prior to | 


their leaving the British Isles, were lucky if the 
sum total of their corporeal bodies were entirely 


sufficiently far to proceed securely without this 
curious species of land-helm. After this, the 
ruron, with its thousands of white tents, became 


_ visible, resembling a large army encamped. There 


encased in any kind of clothing whatever: and the | 


| garments worn by some of this class, from the 
>| number of orifices, small and great, to be seen in 


the ‘ well 
It is perfectly surprising how 


them, might not inaptly be termed 
ventilated costume.’ 


were no houses to be seen; occasionally a weather- 
boarded building, covered at the top with canvas. 
Such was a specimen at Sofala, the very centre of 


| the Turon diggings, when I dismounted very gladly 
| from the mail-coach.” 


quickly the immigrants, after their landing, assume | 


not only a better style of dress, but also a better 


style of manners, and this applies more or less to | 


all the colonies. ° Za 


“‘In society the native Australian (of course I 
mean the whites, not the aborigines) is a 
agreeable person; he possesses a vivacity of man 


most 


After giving an account of the cireum- 
stances that led to the discovery of gold in 
Australia, Dr. Shaw adds some practical re- 
marks from what he saw at the eninas that 


| may be read with interest :— 


ner far more allied to the French than to ourselves. | 


The conversation goes on; no wms and ahs, or 
monosyllabic style. The women are extremely 
gay and lively, and very fond of dancing, notwith- 
standing the hot climate ; and the hotter it is, the 
better they dance. ’ : ss 

“‘The precocity of the Australian youth, to be 
properly understood and believed, can only be fully 
appreciated by being an eye-witness to some of 
these very extraordinary young creatures. I have 
seen a girl of ten years of age possess all the manner 
of an old lady of sixty; she would flirt with three 


|} men at a time, and have a ready answer for them 


when teasing her,—-would move like an accom- 
plished actress, manipulate gracefully,—play whist, 

and talk about getting 
married :—-this child, for such I must call her, was 
a greater mental giant than O’Brien, with his 
moving mountain of flesh, and far more entertaining 
than twenty ‘Tom Thumbs.” 


it is done 


“7 will now speak of the regulations at the 
Turon respecting the diggers, Every person 
compelled by law to pay 380s. per 
month to a commissioner, which entitles bim toa 
claim (as it is ealled), which consists of fifteen feet 
frontage by the side of a river or creek ; or twenty 
feet of the bed of a tributary to a river or main 
creek ; or sixty feet of the bed of a ravine or water- 
course; or twenty feet square of table land or 
river-flats. This claim, after the licence has been 
duly paid to the commissioner, may be sold to 
other parties, which is frequently done. Some of 
these claims have sold as high as 700/. It not 
unfrequently happens that when a claim is to be 
sold, there is a good deal of roguery going on; and 
in the following manner. When the 
party who sells is exhibiting the nature of the soil, 
another person drops in a small quantity of gold, 
which is not perceived by the purchaser. It is 
afterwards washed and shown to contain the 
precious metal. The matrix, or birth-place of 


adigging is 


| gold is quartz, which has been broken up by a 


We must make room for a passing note of | 


our old friend the author of the ‘ Zoological 
Tllustrations,’ and then he off to the dig- 
gings :— 

“ Having left a card for Mr. Swainson, the well- 
known naturalist of Wellington, New Zealand, 
at Sydney, who happened to pay a visit to New 
South Wales at the time I was there, he returned 
my call, and proposed that I should accompany 
him to the diggings, and for that purpose I made a 
short détour to join him at Liverpool, where he 
had been remaining some time with the Rev. Mr. 
Walker, the clergyman of the place, an excellent 
scholar, and one well acquainted with the natural 
history of his neighbourhood. We made a trip to 


' the bush to examine the botany of the district. 


Mr. Swainson, I should imagine from his Coane 
is bordering upon seventy: I was perfectly 


hance, } 
there are very few boys 


astonished at his activity ; 


for lencth of time as well; and his enthusiasm for 
“ad . > . ae, a 
the pursuit of natural history is as it rvid as ever, 


variety of causes, and carried by the action of 
water into rivers and creeks, where it is deposited 
a second time, It may be found, therefore, in its 
original place of deposit, or where it was first 
created, or in other parts to which it has travelled 
by the action of water. At the Turon, there are 
both dry and wet diggings: the wet are those 


which consist of the deposit of the river,—the dry, 
those which are at some distance from it, and 
which contain no water. ° * . 

“A man obtained 3501. worth of gold in a few 
hours. Another 440/. worth in one day. <A poor 
man collected 91b. of gold in one day. A man 


named Brenan laid hold of-a lump which, when 
sold, fetched 1155/. A black fellow dug up a huge 
mass of quartz which yielded 106lb. of gold, worth 
42401, Many men made their 251. a week. I 


| worked with a party for a few hours whose earnings 


and I should suppose, judging from appearances a: 
i rs : 


to carry him into a wvod.’ 


ecrs i 
3 


| by 500 diggers armed with their mining tools,” 


Dr. Shaw appears, however, to have gone to | 


the diggings alone, not so much with the view 


enriching, as of amusing himself, and satis- | : 
of enriching, as of ¢ 5 | our notice to a close :— 


fying his curiosity :— 


it seventeen able to beat him in fast walking, and | any man might earn his ten shillings a day. 
i SeCVeC 2c « r ‘ | , 


were a pound per day. Mr, Hardy, a gold com- 
missioner, has stated, in one of his reports, that 
I was 
much struck with the good order preserved in a 
wild mountain-gorge, where the only preventive to 
evil-doers was a mere handful of police, all of 
whom might have been annihilated in five minutes 


With an anecdote of our eccentric Doctor 
at New Zealand, which place he visited after 
a short stay at the diggings, we must bring 


a3 
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“There was a good Government House, with | Louis Napoleon, who is indebted for his 


pleasant grounds, at Auckland, which was burnt 
down ; after that, Sir George Grey contented him- 
self with living in a humbler residence. I de- 
livered a letter to Sir George Grey, who honoured 
me with an invitation to dine the very day I left 
Auckland. He is certainly not popular here ; 
while the bishop seemed to be a favourite with 
them ; and, in a great degree, from the fact of 
the bishop probably not being too fond of the 
Governor. 

“‘T walked down to the bishop’s place, a dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles from Auckland, 
to deliver a letter of introduction ; but unfor- 
tunately he was out, and his lady indisposed. I 
was recommended to go at one o’clock to make sure 
of a dinner, being told that there were always 
covers laid for two or three strangers. After a 
long walk, during a hot day, I found my appetite 
at its meridian when I arrived at the bishop’s 
place ; and finding there was no chance of the one 
o'clock dinner, I said to the person who took my 
letter, ‘Be good enough to show me where I can 
get a bit of bread.’ The fellow made application 
at a house where I heard the musical intonations 
of a beef-steak singing loudly in a frying-pan, 
when a very lovely woman came to the door; my 
cicerone said ‘ This gentleman is hungry.’ He was 
a native New Zealander. I said, ‘My good woman, 
permit me to have the contents of-that frying. pan, 
for I am famishing ;) to which she agreed. She 
afterwards took out of the cupboard half a bottle 
of wine, which soon had the honour of being M.T. 
After this, I journeyed on foot to Auckland, more 
like a quadruped racer than a biped, and as elasti- 
cally as if I had been made of India-rubber and 
Geneva watch-springs.” 

If there is not much to learn in Dr. Shaw’s 
vagaries, there is a great deal to amuse, and 
we commend it to the perusal of all who may 
be preparing, in earnestness, for ‘‘ a tramp to 
the diggings.” 





Paganism in Education. From the French of 
“Le Ver Rongeur des Sociétés Modernes.’ 
Par ! Abbé Gaume. Translated by Robert 
Hill. Dolman. 

A Frew weeks ago, while the Faculty of Letters 

of the University of Paris was sitting in the 

Hall of the Sorbonne examining the theses of 

candidates for doctorate, an otlicer announced 

that the Archbishop of Paris was at the door. 

This event, so unusual that no one knows 

when an Archbishop was before seen in the 

Sorbonne, seemed to cause great stir in the 

examining Golgotha. On the entry of Mon- 

seigneur Sibour with his Vicar-General and 
another Abbé, he was received by the Dean 
of the Faculty, M. Victor Le Clere, with 
great respect, and was conducted to a seat at 
the right hand of the chair. On resuming 
the business of the day, it so happened that 





power as much to the church as to the army, 
the Jesuits have renewed their attempts to 
gain possession of the education of the 
country. The art of the church is to repre- 
sent the question as the old feud between 


infidelity and faith—between Paganism and 


Christianity, in which the latter has sustained 
the cause of law, order, and virtue ever since 
the excesses of the first revolution. The names 
of Villemain and Guizot are by the Jesuits 
represented in the same category with the 
disciples of Voltaire, D’Alembert, and the 
Eneyclopedists. By artful management of 
this fallacy, the Romish Church has, in the 
French pe: Arr tee question, gained the same 
advantage which she has in all countries 
where philosophy is her only opponent. 
When the choice is between Popery and In- 
fidelity, superstition is sure to assert superior 
power over scepticism in the mind of the 
masses. But not satisfied with the general 
claims of the church, an extreme party in 
France, similar to the bigots of the ultra- 
montane school in Ireland, have commenced 
a crusade against the whole of modern science 
and learning. While the Synod of Prelates 
at Thurles decided by a majority against the 
Newtonian astronomy, an mater Awa party 
in France declares that the study of ancient 


literature is the cankerworm (ver rongeur) of 








the subject of the thesis was a defence of | 


Pope Gregory against the charges of having 
been a foe to literature, and having destroyed 
the works of classic antiquity. A French 


thesis was afterwards read, ‘On the Study | 


of Pagan Literature in the Early Centuries of 
the Christian Era.” We can hardly suppose 
that the presence of the Archbishop at the 
examination of these theses was accidental. 
The candidate, Abbé Leblanc, was a protégé 
of M. Sibour, and was educated in a college 
which is under his immediate inspection. 
The theses bore upon existing controversy, 
and their being read in such august presence 
was a remarkable sign of the times. In the 
absence of political debate, the discussion of 
the question of education, so long warmly 
carried on, is now attracting the anxious 
notice of all interested in the future welfare 
of France. Encouraged by the protection of | 





/ nations of the Romish church. 


modern society, and that the renaissance of 
the fourteenth and following centuries was a 


far more dangerous event for the church than 


the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century. 
This assertion is not confined to ecclesiastical 
writers. ‘The Count Montalembert, in a 
plea at once for Legitimacy and Popery, 
the divine right of kings, and the paramount 
authority of the church, after saying that for 
a thousand years, from Gregory the Great to 
Charles V., the submission of kings and 
peoples to their mother church was the rule, 
and their disobedience the exception, con- 
tinues :— 

** Since the Renaissance, disobedience has been 
the rule, and obedience is but too rare an excep- 
tion. I say the Renaissance and not the Reforma- 
tion, because I am convinced the Renaissance has 
done much more than the Reformation to alter the 
Christian feeling in the soul of modern Europe.” 

Although M. Sibour and his friends have 
no objection to such statements of the alliance 
between Popery and Despotism, they have 
too much policy not to see that the zeal of 
the extreme party of the Jesuits is likely to 
overshoot the mark. To declare against the 
whole system of classical education as an un- 
mixed evil, is too direct a proposal of return 
to the spirit of the dark ages to meet with 
general sympathy. Hence when the Abbé 
Gaume, Vicar-General to the Bishop of Ne- 
vers, published last year his ‘ Ver Fachonie 
des Sociétés Modernes; ou, le Paganisme 
dans |’Education,’ many of the heads of the 
Church kept aloof from the exulting triumph 
with which it was hailed by Cardinal Gousset 
and other violent advocates of the pretensions 
of the Church. The reaction against ideas so 
monstrous as the banishment of classical 
learning from modern education is already 
producing its influence in favour of the secular 


_over the ecclesiastical element in public edu- 


cation. M. Sibour knows this, and hence we 


have little doubt that the visit to the Sor. 
bonne on that occasion was intended as a 
public disavowal of the tenets which threat- 
| ened to bring unpopularity upon the machi- 
: The strength 
of public feeling on the question was shown 


= 





only a few days after, at the dist ie 
prizes for the general ¢ eon of 
al concours of the ved 
and colleges of Paris, at the Sorbo yes 
the 12th of August. Some remarks in * 
speech of M. Fortoul, the minister ibe _ 
instruction, and still more a defence of _— 
studies in the usual Latin oration of the 2 
delivered by M. Nisard, Professor of 12" 
toric, called forth the hearty ap lense of ma 
audience, while the way in which some sdia. 
sions to the attacks of the ‘ Ver Rongeur’ 
party were received, proved that France js 
not prepared in literature, whatever sho may 
be in politics, to go back to the réyine of the 
middle ages. 

The purport of the Abbé Gaume’ 
will be gathered from a summary 
opening propositions, 
he calls them :-— 

** The First Fact.—With the exception of some 
few acts of disobedience, we find that during the 
middle ages the whole of Europe showed itself ful] 
of respect for, and obedience to, the Church, 
Christian in faith, laws, and customs, in institu. 
tions, arts, sciences, and language, society quietly 
developed those beautiful proportions which day 
by day brought it nearer the divine type of per- 
fection. ; 

‘© Second Fact.—With the fifteenth century the 
sovereign empire of Catholicism became weakened: 
the ancient union of religion and society was 
shaken ; the paternal voice of the Roman pontiff, 
hitherto so deeply venerated, now became sus- 
pected ; the majesty of their power was over- 
shadowed ; the filial submission of kings and peo- 
ples diminished ; a fatal desire for independence 
sprung up in the bosom of society: everything 
announced a rupture. 

‘Third Fact.—The sixteenth century had scarce 
commenced when, from the cell of a German monk, 
a voice arose—the powerful organ of the guilty 
thought which fermented in the soul. This voice 
said: ‘Nations, separate yourselves from the 
Catholic Church, fly from Babylon; break the 
leading-strings of your long infancy; henceforth 
you are strong enough and sufficiently enlightened 
to conduct yourselves.’ 

‘“‘This voice was listened to with a degree of 
favour which causes us still to wonder. Through- 
out the larger portion of Europe society accused its 
mother of superstition and barbarism, abjured her 
doctrines, looked scornfully upon her greatest men, 
destroyed all that bore the mark of her sacred 
hand; destroyed or mutilated, as monuments " 
ignorance, slavery, and idolatry, the temples and 
edifices in which preceding ages had so nobly 
sheltered their faith whilst they immortalized their 
genius and skill. : 

‘“‘ Fourth Fact.—This incredible rupture was net 
the effect of a passing excitement: it still con- 
tinues. Neither sufferings, nor humiliations, ver 
disappointments, nor catastrophes, nor calamities 
of all kinds, have been able to bring back the pro- 
digal son to the paternal roof ; on the contrary, o 
has continued to separate himself more =, 
from the Church—he has shifted from one thing 
to another his living and active hatred; so — tor 
the last three centuries Europe seems to have - 
but little else than despoil, enchain, and injure - 
Church. 7 : a 

“ Fifth Fact—During this separation, the Chure 
was not changed: she still remains what “as 
before—equally good, wise, and devoted. var 
not been silent or idle in the midst of si 
society. Perhaps, indeed, her maternal ange 
never displayed more universal sclictens Se 
untiring zeal. ah toe 


8 book 
of his 


or facts of the case, as 


widely 


From her ever-fertile bosom > 
in the fifteenth century, thirty-five religious aay? 
or congregations ; in the sixteenth, seal bodies 
the seventeenth, ninety. All those powe . emily 
laboured as one, acting incessantly on gt gon! 
and on society at large, from the norta be vines a 
of Europe. From St. Vincent Ferrer to ee the 
of Paul, numerous saints have astonis! nifest 
world with their heroic virtues, making 1 > 
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blind that the Roman Church has not ceased 

be the incorruptible spouse of the Holy of 

Flies the mother of all men truly worthy of the 

t: Alma parens, alma virin. 

wien Bellarmin to Bossuet, her wonderful 

have proved that she is the perpetual 

of light and wisdom. Continued in all the 

sosty of its power by the sovereign pontiffs and 

councils, Catholic teaching has long since crushed 

inciples of Protestantism, and the false 

ives which served as a pretext for the rupture, 

as those which have been invented later to 

it. Neither arguments, nor warnings, nor 

kindness, nor supplication, nor any other means, 

have, however, succeeded in inducing European 

society to renew — alliance in recognising 

i itimate parent. 

Ee tee undeniable facts the following con- 
dusion evidently results :— 

«éThat for four centuries a new element has 
q in Europe,—an element either more or 
less than existed during the middle ages,—and this 
element forms a wall of separation between Chris- 
tianity and society.’ What and where is this 
element, are questions we are about to examine.” 


to the 


as well 
cupport 


He then goes on to examine the problem, 
and the great cause of disorder is pronounced 
to be the Pagan element in education :— 

“During the middle ages, education was purely 
Christian. Pagan books were never placed as 
dassics in the hands of childhood. They never 
touched them till they had come to an age when 





the mind, the heart, the imagination, and the soul, 
cast in the Christian mould, had taken its positive 
form: consequently paganism could only leave a 
secondary impression, without affecting the moral 
principle. = * ; x 

“Towards the end of the fifteenth century you 
broke the Christian mould, and replaced it by a 
pagan one. The young generations were poured 
into it, and took the form, and the result was such 
as might naturally be expected: the young genera- 
tions, nourished on paganism, brought up in the 
admiration of paganism, began to show themselves 
pagan, and to transmit to the world what they had 
received. If they were not altogether pagan from 
the first, it is because Christianity was still dominant 
in the family and society, and therefore prevented 

a complete and sudden transformation. * * * 
“The danger became more and more serious: 
religion and society visibly lost ground. An 
attempt was made to form a new generation, 
which, profoundly Christian, should counterbalance 
the disastrous effect of that which had ceased to 
be so: the great Catholic reaction of the sixteenth 
century commenced. The most experienced doctors, 
the most learned of the religious orders, were called 
upon to assist, and they redoubled their activity. 
The most able of these great bodies, the immortal 
company of Jesus, seemed created expressly to 
—— the Church and society, through the 
le 9 Ap this critical juncture. 
“s sea page wit rout reserve, adopting, like 
public oninios, ' z arms, the pagan mould; for 
» which now acknowledged no other 

. demanded this, . 

ee et but that - sixteenth century 
apech, oor ode - = de : renaissance ; the 
in literature : the a le 1e worship of the antique 
and humans’ cPOch of pagan artists, Hellenists, 
.y wanists, who teemed in all parts of Europe, 
ees ee, seer dithyrambics in honour of 
ous Company eal The colleges of the illus- 
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The Cours 
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down to the Kf education is then traced 


me when Paganism produced 


factum esse pontificem. 


its natural fruit in the crimes and anarchy of 
the French Revolution. Since that time 
there has been mutual strife and recrimina- 
tion between the ecclesiastical and secular 
powers. ‘TI have heard,” said a member of 








the National Assembly, in 1850—“T have 
heard the venerable Bishop of Langres thus | 

apostrophise the University:—It is you who 
have given us the socialist generation of 1848. | 
And M. Crémieux retorts in these terms :—It | 
is you who have brought up the revolutionary 
generation of 1793.” iy 
Some of the illustrations given by Abbé 
Gaume of the results of the Pagan principles 
on modern society are amusing. In one place 
he gives a list of the names of the ships of 
the European powers by which the Turks 
were defeated in 1571, at the famous battle | 
of Lepanto, contrasting therewith the names 
of the ships of the French fleet in 1846. In| 
1571, ‘‘though Pagan classics were then in | 
full force, in a fleet of two hundred and four | 
vessels we only find tivo Pagan names, Diana | 
and Sirenius, whilst there are sixty names of | 
| 


saints. In the list of the French fleet of 
1846, three hundred and seventy-one vessels | 
of all sizes, there is not one which bears the | 
name of a saint, whilst there are eighty-five | 
with Pagan names.” Among the names in 
the first list are such as these.—The Religion 
of St. Peter, The Captain of the Pope, The 
Patron of Grimaldi, The Blessed Virgin, The 
Christ Resuscitated, the last being given to 
no fewer than five ships, while of other names 
equally blasphemous and ridiculous there are 
many duplicates. The Pagan names of Ar- | 
chimedes, Argus, Neptune, and Hercules, are | 
at least as appropriate, and far less repulsive 
to religious teeling, than those over the re- 
membrance of which the Abbé sighs. We 
are no admirers of some of the names of 
our own British ships, such as Vengeance, 
Retribution, and other words expressive of 
feelings not demanded by honourable Chris- 
tian warfare, but neither religion nor com- 
mon-sense would gain by the substitution of | 
the Saints of the Romish Calendar. | 

Of the enthusiasm kindled throughout | 
Europe by the recovery of the books and | 
i 
| 


works of ancient learning and art the Abbé 
gives a lively description. For some of his | 
severest satire there is good foundation in 
the history of the times. The court of Leo X. | 
was that of Augustus over again, with the 
addition of the ceremonial of the Papal 
Church. 

‘‘Bembo in his letters says of Leo X. that he 
became Sovereign Pontiff by the decrees of the 
immortal gods, Se Deorum immortalium decretis | 
7 He also calls our Lord a 
hero, heroen, and the blessed Virgin the goddess of 
Loretto, deam Lauretanam; the faith, persuasion, 
persuasionem ; excommunication, the interdiction 
of fire and water, interdictionem aque et ignis. For 
him, and those like him, not a word was Latin if 
it were not to be found in Cicero. . . ° 
There were no less than a hundred and eighty 
poets at one time who made Christian Rome re-echo 
with their Pagan lute.” 

In the poems of Samazara, and in Vida’s 
‘Christiad,’ this Pagan pedantry reached its 
zenith :— 

‘God the Father is spoken of in all the names 
given to Jupiter: he is the god of mortals, the 
powerful master of the tempest, of thunder and of 
rain, the monarch of Olympus: Superdm_ sator, 
superam pater nimbipotens, altisonans, imbripotens, 
reqnator Olympi. Our Lord is constantly spoken 
of as a hero: the hero reproaches Peter with wish- 
ing to prevent him from dying—increpuut oad | 
quem talibus heros; the hero marches, surrounded 








-in our English schools. 


by his companions—multis comitantibus heros... . 
enstat.”” 

Multitudes of such Pagan quotations are 
collected by the Abbé Gaume from the poets 


of the Renaissance, and the influence of 


classic feeling is also traced in the works of 
art of Titian, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 
The story of the finding of the Laocoon is 
cited as characteristic of the spirit of the 
age: 

‘One day it was announced that some workmen 
had discovered, in the environs of the Seven Saloons, 
a marble group of admirable beauty, from the 
Greek chisel. At this news, the artists and 
amateurs hastened to the garden of Titus, where 
they identified the Laocoon, such as Pliny described 
it. Enthusiasm was at its height: in the evening, 
all the church bells rang to announce the happy 
discovery. The poets did not sleep that night; 


| they prepared to salute the return of the ancient 


chef-d’euvre to light, with sonnets, hymns, and 
canzonets ; the next day there was a general /éte 
in Rome. The statue, ornamented with flowers 
and evergreens, was paraded through the streets 
to the sound of music; priests formed the line 
through which it went, and uncovered their heads 
as it passed; the streets were crowded with people, 
and they accompanied, with songs of joy, the 
triumphal entry of the Laocoon to the Capitol. 

“The statue being placed on its pedestal, 
Julius II. retired to his apartment, when a new 
féte commenced, in which the Cardinal Sadolet, 
his head crowned with ivy, chanted the happy 
event in an ode, which all humanists know by 
heart. 

“In the evening, Sadolet found in his chamber 
a beautiful manuscript of Plato ; it was a present 
from the Pope. As to Felix de Fredis, who dis 
covered the precious statue, the Sovereign Pontiff 
gave him a portion of the revenues arising from 


| the tax upon salt at the gate of St. John Lateran, 


and appointed him notary apostolic. Is it neces- 
sary to add, that the fanatics of the Renaissance 
abused, in the most extraordinary manner, the 
encouragement given by the Pontiffs ?” 

With regard to the abuses of Paganism, 
whether in past periods of history, or in the 
systems of modern education, there is no 


*} question as to the truth of the Abbé’s state- 


ments, or the foree of his arguments. We 
had occasion lately, in reviewing a work en- 
titled ‘Olympus and its Inhabitants’ (an/e, p. 


| 156), to protest against the undue prominence 


given to the study of the heathen mythology 
The whole system 
of classical education demands amendment in 


faccordance with the spirit of the times, 


though we fear there is little hope of reform 
while the education of this country is so en- 


tirely in the hands of ecclesiastical men. 


With the clergy first must the reform begin, 
and for this, as for other results, we anxiously 
await the development of the schemes of the 
University Reform Commissions. But what- 
ever changes may come over the spirit and 
forms of education, there will never be any 
approach to the opposite extreme advocated 
in the ‘ Ver Rongeur.’ The Abbé will never 
see, except it be in the Irish Catholic colleges, 
a return to the good old educational times over 
which he sighs :— 

‘In the learned schools of England, established 
by the illustrious Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, geometry, astronomy, and mathematics in 
general, were so taught, in a religious point of 
view, that they bore the names of Leclesiastical 
geometry, astronomy, and mathematics. It was 
the same with painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and poetry ; for all these things were established 
to serve to the glory of their author.” 

The mischievous results of this mingling of 
sacred and secular things has, since Bacon’s 
time, been understood well by all men of 
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enlightened piety and of sound science in 
England. To enter upon any formal refuta- 
tion of the Abbé Gaume’s arguments would 
therefore be out of place in this country, 
where the educational controversy never 
takes the course which it does in France, and 
where other influences check the power of 
popery on the one hand and of infidelity on 
the other. Happily in our country Pro- 
testantism is not the defeated foe which in 
France is regarded as unworthy of notice. 
ate here, amidst all our differences as 
to the training of youth, there is no question 
as to the claims of religion and the authority 
of the Bible, no denial of the need of other 
than mere secular education. There are dis- 
gees as to the agents by whom, and the 
unds from whence, this highest education 
should be given, but none as to the substance 
of the knowledge to be imparted to the young. 
The Abbé Gaume says that “in the ages 
which touched the cradle of Christianity, the 
sacred scriptures, and afterwards the letters 
of the sovereign Pontiffs and the lives of the 
Saints, were read, revered, and commented 
on around the domestic hearth, becoming a 
living rule of conduct and faith, as well as a 
source of consolation to parents and children.” 
Leaving out the Popish additions of the de- 
cretals and the legends, the Bible is still in 
this country the earliest book of education in 
the hands of youth, nor will many Protestants 
in this country, however it may be in France, 
dispute with the Abbé when he says :— 

“To know a little less of Phedrus and sop, 
and a little more of the Holy Scriptures ;—a little 
less of Ovid and Virgil, and a little more of the 
Psalms and Prophets ;—a little less of Cicero and 
Demosthenes, and a little more of St. Gregory and 
St. Chrysostom, would not check the development 
of the intelligence, pervert education, compromise 
society, or outrage common sense.”’ 

But when the Abbé goes on to propose 
the substitution of the Latin fathers for the 
writers of the Augustan age, and the legends 
of the saints for the ancient classics, we must 
say there would be but slight gain for 
morality at the expense of taste, and many 
will even question whether the new text-books 
would not be as productive of superstition 
and idolatry as the writings of ancient Rome. 

We have said enough to show the real 
state of the educational controversy which is 
at present raging in France, and the views of 
the party which has found its boldest advo- 
cate in the author ofthe ‘ Ver Rongeur.’ The 
importance of the subject. cannot easily be 
overrated. The Jesuits of the present day 
know well the truth of the saying of one of 
the most illustrious of their order, Father 
Possevin, so long ago as the middle of the 
sixteenth century : “ Education is not a small 
thing, it is everything; it is man, it is society, 
it is religion.” And he, too, stated the thesis 
of which this book is an exposition, when he 
said, “‘ Upon the question of Paganism or 
Christianity in education depends the safety 
of the world.” The Abbé Gaume brings the 
real_ question more openly forward when he 
adds, that ‘“‘ under the Sepeeany secondary 
questions of who shall teach the child to read, 
to write, to caleulate—Greek and Latin—will 
be found hidden the question of sovereignty, 
Ferula magistri sceptrum mundi.” With 
such an avowal of the real objects of the 
ecclesiastical party, and with what is passing 
in France as a warning, it is well that the 
friends of religious freedom and of sound 
education in this country should be on their 
guard. 














NOTICES. 
The Grievance of the University Tests, as applied to 
the Professors of Physical Science in the Colleges 
of Scotland. A Letter to the Right Hon. Spencer 
H, Walpole, Home Secretary. By George Wil- 
son, M.D., F.R.S.E. Sutherland and Knox. 
THE author of this pamphlet is well known to the 
scientific world, both from his chemical researches 
and from his being one of the ablest popular 
lecturers and writers of the day. His article in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review,’ on ‘ Electricity and the Elec- 
tric Telegraph,’ has been reprinted as one of the 
numbers of Longman’s ‘ Traveller’s Library.’ He 
was selected by the Cavendish Society to edit the 
‘ Life of Cavendish,’ and has produced one of the 
best written fragments of modern biography. The 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of 
the British Association, and other learned societies, 
bear testimony to the value and variety of Dr. 
Wilson’s scientific labours. In Edinburgh his 
classes are the largest of the extra-academical 
school of medicine, and he is one of the most 
favourite lecturers of the Philosophical Association, 
and other public institutions in that city. The 
vacancy in the chemical chair of the University 
of Glasgow, caused by the death of the venerable 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, having excited the ambition 
of Scottish chemists, Dr. Wilson’s name at once 
oceurred as one of the most worthy candidates. 
But he is precluded from appearing in the field by 
the miserable system of religious tests prevailing in 
the Scottish universities. No one can legally 
occupy any chair, not of theology alone, but of 
literature or science, without previously signing 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the 
Formula of Obedience, the latter being an oath of 
conformity in every iota to the forms and disci- 
pline of the Presbyterian Church as by law esta- 
blished. The Established Church in Scotland in- 
cludes even nominally only a third of the popula- 
tion, the Free Church, with various bodies of non- 
conformists, forming the large majority of the nation. 
There is no difference in point of doctrine among 
the vast bulk of these religious denominations, 
which are only divided by minor matters of disci- 
pline and questions of church government. In the 
University of Edinburgh the tests have for many 
years been in abeyance, except in the chairs of the 
theological faculty, and some of the most efficient 
professors at the present time are English univer- 
sitymen. The subscription has either been omitted, 
or has been required as a mere matter of form, 
without any inquiry being instituted. Many stories 
are told in connexion with some of the signatures. 
One medical professor signed with the remark that 
this was ‘‘ the confession of his faith, and a great 
deal more ;” another signed with the joke that he 
was ‘‘ signing the articles of peace ;” a third, after 
adhibiting his name, walked to his bookseller’s to 
look at what he had been signing; and another 
reported to his friends that ‘‘ they had given him 
something to sign, and he had signed it.” One 
Englishman, with more tender conscience, asked 
for a year’s delay that he might study the book, 
and at the expiry of the term, on asking for an 
extension of the delay it was refused, and he signed 
without further scruple. But this system of indif- 
ference has been checked by the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies which have of late years divided Scotland, 
and the legal form has begun to be used for un- 
worthy purposes. The Church party, while still 
admitting men whose differences of religious or 
ecclesiastical opinions are so great as to cause little 
hostility of feeling, desire rigidly to apply the tests 
to all whose views on minor points expose them to 
the bitterness of the odium theologicum. Thus, the 














best qualified candidate for the chair of Hebrew 
and Oriental literature in Edinburgh, Mr. Mac- 
dowal, now of Queen’s College, Belfast, after being 
elected by the majority of the patrons, was lately 
obliged to give up the appointment, because he 





refused to take the test on the demand of some of 
the members of the Established Church. The same 
is at present threatened in the case of the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, also a member of the Free } 
Church of Scotland, against whom legal proceedings 
have been instituted, to prevent his taking posses- 





sion of the chair to which by th tine 
> ir to which by the patrons k 
appointed. With regard to the chair of Chena 


Dr. Wilson justly rem ig 
Robert Hooke, Macon Estes "te mower Boyle, 
» ttenry Cavendish 
Joseph Priestley, Joseph Black, William Woll 
Humphry Davy, John Dalton, - in short all the 
men whose names constitute the history of o 
mistry in Britain, would have been excluded, 
William Allen, one of the best chemical lect en 
in England, and renowned over Europe - ‘ie 
catholic philanthropy, was not good enoush aenn 4. 
ing to the tests, for these northern colleges nT 
mention only one living chemist, Michael Faraday 
‘‘he is Christian enough to lecture to Her Maicaty 
and Prince Albert; Christian enough to biehate > 
peers and peeresses; Christian enough to lecture 
to clergymen, to men of science, to young ladies 
professional students, and children, within the 
walls of the Royal Institution at London, and “ 
the meetings of the British Association : but he i. 
not Christian enough to be made a professor at 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, or Aberdeen!” To the 
discussion of this question Dr. Wilson’s letter js 
devoted, and an able criticism is given on the 
speeches in Parliament on the introduction of the 
bill of the late Lord-Advocate for removing this 
national disgrace. The bill was defeated by a 
narrow majority, but we trust that in next Parlia- 
ment it will be introduced with better success, 


‘o 


Titus before Jerusalem : and other Poems. London: 
Whittaker and Co. Bath: Binns. 
WHEN we have said that this poem is very pious 
in sentiment and tolerably correct in versification, 
we have said all that we can honestly say in its 
praise. We speak of the principal piece, a sort of 
heroic poem on the conquest of Jerusalem, ‘The 
Titad,’ as it may ve called, which was written, we 
are told, at the suggestion ofa friend, on perceiving 
that its subject was that given by Prince Albert 
for the prize poem at Cambridge in the year 1848. 
It is quite in the style of these college prize poems, 
few of which can be patiently read, except by the 
dull Heads of Houses, or the fond relatives of the 
authors. There is a sing-song monotony which 
seems inseparable from academic verses. Of all 
the Cambridge poems during this century, there 
are not three worthy of permanent fame. In the 
case of the present poem, the interest of the sub- 
ject secures attention in spite of the tameness ot 
the poetry. The story of the fall of Jerusalem will 
be read over again with pleasure in a metrical 
form. But the pleasure arises from the history 
. coy -: ‘ 
rather than from the verses, of which the following 
is a fair average sample :— 
‘«* While Israel fights for altars, homes, and all, 
Which, with defeat, in ruin dire must fall; 
The Roman, guardian of her world-spread fame, 
Seeks added glory for his country’s name; | 
And his high praise,—oh envied, dear delight, 
Who views the combat from Antonia’s height. 
The scale of conquest vibrates o’er the scene, 
Now on this side, and now on that will lean : 
Despair lends fury to each Jewish hand, 
Which even Roman might may not withstand. 
They force the enemy o’er heaps of slain, 
And boldly bid them to the strife again. 
To madness stung, the Roman legions burn 
The foul disgrace, redoubled, to return. 
: ° * aliness of 
In the minor poems there 1s more rane : 
° : ; 2 ave 
style and variety of sentiment. Some of — re 
true poetic spirit, the language rising wit 4 2 
‘ , mece entitie 
height of the arguments. In the piece enti 
‘The Voices of the Wind’ there are fine passages: 


¢ We've swept o’er the rolling ocean, 
And tossed its billows’ foam, 
And wafted, by our motion, 
The long-lost vessel home. 
The echo of its thunder, 
As it broke upon the shore, 
And jenn tee the deep caves under, 
With a low and sullen roar; J 
The echoes of each vaulted rool, 
Now swelling, sinking, dying, 
Are mingled in our magic W oof, 
While onward we are flying. 
We chased a vessel gliding 0 eT, ; 
The dark blue waves ag np at 
Ve hung the sky with sabie cioue®, 
He whistled sadly through the shrouds. 
The weary petrel dropped oD a —_ 
More wildly still our voices roar ei 
The surging billows deeply moaned, 
And ev'ry straining timber . 
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ro man might doem all hope was gone, 


bea t vessel struggled on ; 
The sa with life, bo —— > ose 
haven ey wis oO H 
py om a oeerere which trembled o’er 
Ss quiv’ri lips upon the shore, 
friends and findred soe pane 
the loved from foreign and. 
sombre yews their shade are throwing ; 
the eddcre’s plaintive tones are flowing ; 
the time-worn tower we cling, 
And far away our mirth we fling ; 
And o’er the dead 
Around us spread, 
Arequiem sing. 
nes, rest for the weary ; 
“Be fo i tollsome, rest from life dreary ; 


Safe on a parent’s breast, 
e your quiet rest ; 
gy ot not the waking, 


is breakin 
Mh fel of the blest.” 

Then the voices of the wind record their visit to 
rious scenes, the idea of the poem being well 
«ried out. Had the author always hit — 
ach subjects, and concentrated his labour on them, 
stead of multiplying verses on prosaic themes, 
ie might have produced a volume worthy of ho- 
wable record. He may yet write something 
ieerving less qualified praise. 
jud-Mining and Assaying. A Scientific Guide for 

Awtralian Emigrants. By John Arthur Phillips, 

PGS, Griffin and Co. 

Tur discovery of the Australasian gold-fields has 
iegun to tell effectively on the publishing world, 
well as on other branches of society. The 
sumber of books, more or less connected with the 
iggings, it will soon be difficult to reckon. Of 
we of the most recent and amusing of these, ‘ Dr. 
Suw's Tramp to the Diggings,’ we give a review 
this week, and several others remain for future 
wiefer notice. The volume now presented by Mr. 
illips has a more definite and practical object 
than most of these Australian books, being a scien- 
‘ite manual of all matters relating to the metal- 
egg ry in which the gold-finders are inte- 
, t Australia possesses exhaustless trea- 
ars of mineral wealth is now beyond question, 
und it is equally certain that industry directed by 
aielligence will here, as in every other pursuit, 
utimately possess the greatest share of the prize. 
Atpresent the gold-seeking has too much the cha- 
“eter of a lottery, with few prizes and many 
‘vanks, but its uncertainty may be much removed 
‘y equaintance with the various processes of min- 
sgand metallurgy, On these subjects Mr. Phillips 
" we of the highest authorities, and in this 
vuume he has prepared a work worthy of his 
“putation as at once a scientific and a practical 
um. The first part of the work contains a de- 
““ptive statement of the sources of gold, being a 
“amary of the geographical and geological infor- 
at ~ the subject. The chemical and minera- 
mary ¢ snes of gold are then described, after 
aul etail the author goes over all the pro- 
assaying gold ores, cupellation, parting, 
bases pga anaec of 
> ling. 1e machinery 
oop ~sd the _— operations are de- 
merous illustrative figures. Mucl 

(he Getter of th gures. Much 
ma the book ai : ‘ 
Pj es or tee, wel ys it in Mr. 
‘the local 1 A ‘urgy,’ but now adapted 
Seal eae ante, and arranged for the prac- 
il ustralian gold-seekers. An appendix 
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taamnt with copies of the forms of license, 
locements tons to commissioners, and other official 


Ms Dodd Family Abroad. 
». bo 1. Chapman and Hall, 

fs tarles Lever writes is sure to find 
8 readers. His racy humour and 


By Charles Lever. 


* alauthors. B i > 

t Wonde . 8. ut his works would 
‘for petty by a little attention to 

thee 3 . er taste, N i is i 

“erin the wit or the Nothing is gained, 

int preg 2 Which he is apt to j 

tumber of this Coed pt to indulge. 


Wples of story presents many 
what we mean, The plan of the work 


"Pulp of oy rendered him one of the most | 





overnment Regulations respecting | 





narrative, by the absurd | 
The | 
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isa series of letters from the various members of 
an Irish family on the Continent to some friends at 
home. The different styles, both of sentiment and 
language, in the epistles of old Mr. Dodd and his 
wife, and the son and daughter, give capital scope 
for a variety of thought and of expression, which 
will be very entertaining. Only an able writer 
could keep up well this variation of style, and the 
letters in the present number are skilfully com- 
menced. But we advise Mr. Lever to attend to 
the one chief fault we have referred to in his style. 
For instance, when young Dodd is describing a Polish 
count with whom he had struck up an acquaintance, 
we are told ‘‘ he commanded the cavalry at Ostro- 
lenca, and, it is said, rode down the Russian Guard 
and sabred the Imperial Cuirassiers to a man!” 
The picture of James Dodd himself has some absurd 
exaggerations. He is described as coming out as a 
man of ton, and dining with the British ambassador, 
and at the same time his portrait is that of the 
most vulgar style of Irish ‘ gent,’ “ pistols and 
steam-carriages, death’s heads, ships, and serpents, 
hanging from his watch-chain; and as for the top 
of his cane, it is paved with turquoise, and has a 
great opal in the middle.” To be consistent, either 
the youth should have been less ‘ flashy,’ or he 
should have been made to write somewhat less sen- 
sibly, and be brought into less unexceptionable 
society. An Irishman, with such a turquoise cane 
and such appendages to his watch could not have 
written so sensible and clever a letter as Mr. Lever 
has made to come from his pen. We throw out 
these hints as bearing upon the chief fault of a style, 
good in its kind, but spoiled by outrageous exagge- 
rations. 








SUMMARY. 


A NEW and greatly improved edition of the Ele- 
mentary Introduction to Mineralogy, by the late 
William Phillips, appears with the names of H. J. 
Brooke, F.R.S., and W. H. Miller, Professor of 
Mineralogy at Cambridge, as joint editors. The 
book is nominally based on the third edition of Mr. 
Phillips’s work, the reputation of which has been 
deservedly great, and has especially been acceptable 
from the copious illustrations of crystalline forms 
and lists of measured angles. But the last thirty 
years have witnessed great advances both in the 
physical and chemical departments of mineralo- 
gical science, and the re-editing of the work has 
proved rather the composition of a new treatise, 
in the preparation and arrangement of which Pro- 
fessor Miller has borne the chief labour. The 
works of Hausmann, and of Mohs, Zippe’s edition, 
have been much used in the preparation of the 
volume, and in the chemical analyses the chief 
authority is Professor Rammelsberg’s ‘ Handwir- 
terbuch des chemischen Theils der Mineralogie.’ 
Other sources of published information have been 
used, while the careful examination of specimens 
in many collections by the editors, gives security 
for the accuracy as well as the completeness of the 
descriptive part of the volume. The optical cha- 
racters of minerals depending on refraction and 
polarization are given, as well asthe more general 
qualities of colour and lustre to which mineralo- 
gical treatises have hitherto confined themselves. 
Although the name of Phillips’s Introduction has 
been retained, this is in substance a new work, con- 
taining a complete summary of the elements of 
mineralogy, embracing the most recent observa- 
tions and discoveries, and forming an admirable 
introduction to the science. 

For the many who are either personally or indi- 
rectly interested in Australian emigration, several 
books worthy of notice have been published in 
Orr’s series of ‘Readings in Popular Literature.’ 
Ten Yearsin Australia, by the Rev. D. Mackenzie, 
M.A., with an introductory chapter containing the 
latest information, gives an excellent description 
of the colony, and contains practical directions to 
emigrants of all classes and pursuits. Another 
work by the same author is specially intended for 
gold seekers, The Gold Diggings ; or, a Visit to the 
Gold Fields of Australia. Both works are the 
result of shrewd personal observation, and are 











written in a plain sensible style for practical use. 
A third work,: entitled The Gold Regions of Aus- 
tralia, by Samuel Mossman, also gives an account 
of the diggings, but is chiefly to be recommended 
for its graphic descriptions of the country, and its 
lively sketches of the manners, occupations, and 
life of the colonists of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. Mr. Mossman has been 
lecturing in England with much acceptance on 
emigration, and from his book, which is written 
in a spirited, off-hand style, a more life-like idea 
of Australian life may be obtained than from longer 
and more formal treatises. 

A clever, but somewhat scurrilous, political 
squib has been written by the Chevalier Chatelain, 
author of the amusing ‘ Rambles through Rome.’ 
It is entitled La Mi-Aoit ; ou, les Miaous de Napo- 
léon-le-petit, a chanson burlesque on the occasion of 
the féte of the 15th of August. We notice it only 
on account of a literary and historical question of 
some importance connected with the subject. It 
is asserted that the 15th of August is, after all, an 
apocryphal date,—that Napoleon the Great was 
actually born February 5th, 1768 ; that the register 
of his birth was certified in the record of his mar- 
riage with Josephine, kept in the office of the 
second arrondissement of Paris till it was destroyed 
on the oceasion of the divorce, and that the motive 
of changing the date was to bring the birth of the 
Emperor within the period when Corsica was part 
of France. The statement of this is given at length 
in Chateaubriand’s ‘ Memoires d’Outre Tombe.’ 
There is, certainly, far better ground and plausi- 
ble reason for this trick of state policy than for the 
story which the Chevalier Chatelain repeats about 
the illegitimacy of Louis Napoleon, and the in- 
trigue of Hortense with the Dutch Admiral Ver- 
huel. It should be remembered, that on Napo- 
leon’s arrival at the Tuileries on his return from 
Elba, a table was found covered with manuscripts 
containing disgraceful falsehoods ready for pub- 
lication. In the haste of the Bourbon flight, the 
table had been pushed into a corner, bearing the 
proofs of the unscrupulous weapons of the enemies 
of the Emperor and his family. The English press 
did too much injustice to Napoleon when alive to 
seek to promulgate new libels without sufficient 
proof. 

In cheap series of publications, in the ‘ Parlour 
Library,’ appears Mr. G. P. R. James's tale, The 
Gentleman of the Old School; in ‘ Bentley’s Shilling 
Series,’ Sketches of English Character, by Mrs. Gore ; 
and in ‘The Book Case,’ a translation of The Glacier 
Land, of Alexandre Dumas, by Mrs. W. R. Wilde. 
Dumas’s book contains a most graphic description 
of the scenery of Switzerland, with a lively narra- 
tive of a personal tour. 

In the ‘Traveller’s Library,’ one number contains 
the essay on Lord Bacon by T. B. Macaulay, and 
another an article on Electricity and the Electric 
Telegraph, by Dr. George Wilson, also reprinted 
from the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ In the same series 
appears a translation by Frederick Hardman, of 
Jerrmann’s Pictures from St. Petershurg—a German 
volume, containing a faithful and very entertaining 
series of Russian sketches. The author spent three 
years in St. Petersburg, as manager of a German 
company of players, and during his residence had 
many opportunities of making his observations on 
men and things, which he has recorded with live- 
liness and spirit. Of Russia, both in its political 
and social aspects, Mr. Jerrmann presents a far more 
favourable view than most literary travellers have 
hitherto given. We have no doubt of the accuracy 
of the facts which his book contains, and if there 
is any bias of partiality in the author’s opinions, 
this does not interfere with the general satisfaction 
with which his sketches of St. Petersburg and of 


| Russian life will be read. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Belfast, September 1, 1552. 
AFTER the ceremony to-day cf presenting an ad- 
dress to the Lord Lieutenant at Queen’s Col- 
lege, and the departure of His Excellency with a 
military escort and band playing the national 
anthem, the business of the Association com- 
menced with the first meeting of the General 
Committee. About seventy members were present, 
and in the absence of the Astronomer Royal at 
Madeira, the chair was taken by Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY read the following 
draft of a report of the proceedings of the Council 
during the past year :— 

I.—With reference to the subjects referred to 
the Council by the General Committee at Ipswich, 
the Council have to report as follows:—(a) The 
Council having requested the President, Mr. Airy, 
to use his best endeavours to obtain from Govern- 
ment a grant towards the publication of Mr. Hux- 
ley’s Zoological and Anatomical Researches, made 
during the voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, have 
been informed by Mr. Airy that the Government 
have expressed their inability to make a grant for 
that purpose in the present year ; the Council re- 
commend that the application should be reported. 
(4) The Council requested the President, Mr. Airy, 








to communicate to her Majesty’s Government, and | 


to the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, the recommendation approved by the Gene- 


ing out a ship or ships to extend our acquaintance 
with the phenomena of the Tides of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

‘‘ The importance of an acquaintance with the 
phenomena of the Tides, both for practical and 
theoretical purposes, is sufficiently obvious, and has 
been recognised by the Government of this country 
in many ways. At most of the points of our own 
coast, and at several places in other countries, ob- 
servations have long been made which suffice for 
most of these purposes. But perhapsit is not gene- 
rally understood how far these observations, hither- 
to, are from giving us such a connected knowledge 
of the subject as may enable us to follow the course 
of the tide over any considerable portion of the 
Ocean. Even with regard to our own shores, such 
accurate knowledge hardly existed till observations 
were made and continued for a fortnight at the 
coast-guard stations of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in June, 1834, and again in June, 1835. On the 
latter occasion application was also made to foreign 
maritime states to make a similar and simultaneous 
series of observations, the Duke of Wellington, at 
that time Foreign Secretary of State, promoting the 
object in a manner which procured from them the 
most cordial and effective co-operation. The results 
of these observations were inserted and discussed in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1836 (Part I1.); 
and, in consequence, the course of the tides along 
the shore from the Strait of Gibraltar to the coast of 
Norway, was made out, as to some general features, 
and also along the coast of the United States. But 
beyond these limits we may be said to have no con- 
nected knowledge of the course of the tides of the 


Atlantic ; and even within these limits it is impos- | 


sible, for want of other observations, to connect those 
which are made; for instance, the tides on the Ame- 
rican and the European shores, Along the coasts of 
Africa and of South America we are ignorant of the 
course and progress of the tides, although we know 
some of the phenomena at detached points, and know 
some of them to be remarkable and perplexing. Nor 
is it at all likely that these defects in our knowledge 
will be removed by any collection of detached 
observations. It is only by systematic observations 


| made with the express view of connecting our 


ral Committee, that the necessary aid should be | 


given for the publication of the botanical researches 
of Drs. Hooker and Thomson, Captain Strachey, 
and Mr. Winterbottom, so as to constitute, by com- 
bination with former publications, a general In- 
dian flora. The Council have been informed by 
Mr, Airy, first, that Dr. Hooker is engaged under 
an instruction from Government, in arranging his 
materials for publication in three volumes, the first 
of which will not be ready before November, 1852; 
and that no immediate application for further 
assistance is required: and second, that having 
ascertained the state of preparation of Dr. Thom- 
son’s researches, he has laid the case fully before 
the Court of Directors in a letter to Mr. Melville, 
to which he has as yet received no reply.* (c) 


tain Strachey such aid as would enable him to pub- 
lish his cietions in the Himalaya Mountains 
and in Tibet, with the necessary maps and illus- 
trations ;: and have learnt from Mr. Airy that he 
has been informed that the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors has signified his intention of giving to 
Captain Strachey the assistance contemplated by 
the Association, and that he has therefore taken 
no further step. 

II1.—The President, as one of the Committee for 
tidal observations in the Atlantic, appointed by the 
General Committee at Ipswich, has communicated 
to the Council the memorial which the Tidal Com- 
mittee has presented to Government. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘«We beg leave to make to Her Majesty's Govern- 


ment of Science, respecting the importance of send- 





* Colonel Sabine announced that a reply had been | 
received since this report was drawn up, and that it was | 
favourable, 


a 


knowledge on this subject, and pursued from 
place to place, as the results themselves suggest, 
that we shall ever obtain a general view of the 
facts. Such observations might be made in no 
long time, if an expedition were sent out with this 
special and exclusive object, and might, in that 
case, be so conducted as to lead with certainty to 
the result. 

‘‘The best mode of making observations would, 
probably, be found to be, to place observing parties 
at certain distances along the coast, the intervals 
being various according to the nature of the 
phenomena; and to direct them to make simul- 
taneous observations for a few days, and then to 
proceed farther along the coast with the expedi- 
tion ; or the tides, at any place, might (on any day) 


: : | be referred to the moon’s transit, and this would 
The Council requested the President, Mr. Airy, to | ‘ 

make the necessary application to the Court of | 
Directors of the East India Company to afford Cap- 
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| recent researches, results may be deduced, giving 


ment a representation with which we have been | 4 new and unexpected view of the tidal movements 


charged by the British Association for the Advance- | 


afford sufficient means of comparison with any 
neighbouring case, unless the phenomena were 
peculiar. In this way the progress of the tide- 
wave, along the coasts of Africa and America, 


_ would be determined ; from what points it diverges, 


and towards what point it converges; the latter 
point being, it is presumed, generally those of very 
high tides, such as occur on the east coast of Pata- 
gonia. With these observations, combined with 
others at oceanic islands, the general course of the 
tide elevation might be traced; and if this were 
done for the Atlantic, it would be the first time 
that the course of the tide, in such an open space, 
has been made known to us. 

**It would also be desirable to observe, at the 
same time, the streams of flood and ebb. From | 
such observations, combined with those of high and | 
low water, it has appeared in Captain Beechey’s | 


of the sea, and supplying knowledge useful for the 
practical purposes of navigation. 

‘* As has been said, it is probable that an expe- 
dition devoted especially to such a purpose might 
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attain the leading features of the required ie 
in no long time, perhaps in a year or 7 ota 
months. This must be on the supposition se 
did not attempt to follow the details of tl " roa 
out of the oceanic space into collections fide 
like the West Indies, the detaj hic pone 
b etails of which Would 
employ a much longer time. He 
‘One ship, with several boats to set 
take up observing parties, would probal 
fittest scale of the expedition ; and si 
where the observations should be longer continued 
and to which the observations at secondary * a. 
should be referred, would be established fri A a 
to place in the course of the operations,” ee 
III.—It has been reported to the Council, by the 
Officers of the Association, that from accidental 
circumstances, the three following recommendations 
from the Committee of Section C, at Ipswich had 
not reached the Committee of Recommendations 
in sufficient time to be included in their report to 
the Committee: 
1. That a Committee be appointed to take into 
consideration, and report upon the exact position, 
number, and nature of the phosphatic beds of the 


down and 
aly be the 
andard points, 





Crag, and to connect this subject with that of 
mineral manures generally, with reference to their 


scientific and economic value; and further, to in. 
vestigate the geological conditions under which the 
so-called ‘‘Coprolites” and other drifted organi 
and inorganic bodies occur in the Red Crag, ani 
the probable sources from which these bodies have 
been respectively derived. The Committee to con- 
sist of Professor Henslow, Mr. Searles Wood, and 
Mr. Long, with power to add to their number. 

2. That Mr. Searles Wood be requested to pre- 
pare for the next meeting of the Association, a 
report of the observed distribution of the speciti 
forms of Vertebrata and Invertebrata in the supra- 
cretaceous deposits in the vicirity of Ipswich. 


3. That Mr. Logan’s paper on the Geology of 
Canada be printed in full in the next volume of 


the Reports of the Association. 

The Council have requested the gentlemen named 
in the two first recommendations to proceed in 
the matters referred to, pending a decision of the 
General Committee that may be taken at Belfast ; 
and have ordered that Mr. Logan’s paper on the 
‘Geology of Canada’ should be printed in full in 
the ‘Ipswich Volume of Reports.’ 

IV.—In concurrence with the Belfast Prov- 
sional Committee, the Council directed that the 
meeting should commence on Wednesday, the Ist 
September. 

The Council have added the names of the follow- 
ing cultivators of science who attended at the Ipswich 
meeting to the list of corresponding members | 
the British Association :—M. Babinet, Paris ; Mr. 
P.G. Bond, Cambridge, U.S. ; M. Dufrenoy, Paris ; 
M. Constant Prevost, Paris; M. Pierre Tehihat- 
cheff, Paris; Dr. V. Verdensciold, Finland ; Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray, U.S. Apes 

The Council have great pleasure in submitting 
the following list of invitations, from which the 
General Committee will have to select the places of 
meeting in 1853, viz. -—-Hull—From whence “oe 
tations were also received in 1838, 159%, ists, 
1849, 1850, and 1851; in which invitations ™ 
Municipal Council and all the other public gps 
of the town united. Liverpool—From the Mayor 
and Corporation ; the Literary and Philosop™ 
Society ; the Royal Institution ; the Architectar™’ 
and Archeological Society ; the Polytechnic * 
ciety ; Historic Society of Lancashire and € “ary 
being a renewal of the invitation ee al of 
Edinburgh in 1850. Brighton—From the oT . 
Chichester and sixty-eight other gentlemen, ™ 
addition to the application made to ae of 
Ipswich, on the part of the — ms 
Brighton, by their clerk. , Glasgow— he Glas 
Magistrates and Town Council, and pages eting 
gow Philosophical Society. Leeds—For a mers: 
some year after the year 1853. heir 

The Council are happy to have it in : ort ‘a 
to report most favourably on the Ee tee ” The 
the last year at the establishment at ie 
experimental trial of Mr. Ronald 2 mage oF the 
which was in progress when the last ref 
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y’ 1859) as 
Tn wale has been completed, and de- 
(ee ts of the performance of each of the 
ied ts have been furnished by Messrs. Ronald 
and are inserted in the column of re- 
sod Welsh, The Council have great pleasure 
ports for to these statements as showing that 
. 's adaptation of photography to record 
paper yariations is an effective and practi- 
: yseful invention, supplying to those who may 
aly t the means of making and preserving a 
poe s registry of the phenomena. The pro- 
eos or construction and verification of stan- 


dard oor will form the subject of a distinct and 
iled report from the Committee of the Kew 

_ The thermometers prepared by Mr. 

Wesh, under the. direction of the Committee, 
have been found on inter-comparison, and also on 
‘on with Mr. Regnault’s standard, to fur- 

nish results highly satisfactory.—They have already 
been supplied on application to the observatories 
at the Cape of Good Hope and Toronto, and to 
wveral persons under the following regulation of 
the Council :-—‘‘ That standard thermometers made 
at Kew be supplied on application to members of 
the British Association and Fellows of the Royal 
Society at ll. each.” The Council have also 


ters have proved remarkably suc- | 
lows :— 


Jirected that the Kew Committee be authorised at | 
their discretion to supply standard thermometers | 
on official application to any department of Her | 
Majesty's Government, or to the East India Com- | 


: and second, that the Committee be autho- 
rised, at their discretion, to present standard mer- 


cyrial thermometers to certain of the philosophical | 


instrument makers. In compliance with the first 
of these regulations the Committee have supplied, 
on application from the Admiralty, fourteen ther- 


nometers graduated to extreme low temperatures, | 


w be employed in the Arctic Expeditions ; and, in 
compliance with the second regulation, they have 
presented standard thermometers to each of the 
fillowing artists, viz.:—- Messrs. Adie, Barrow, 
Newman, and Sims. 

Applications have been received from Professors 
James Forbes and William Thomson, of Glasgow, 
for suitable thermometers for very delicate experi- 
mental researches in which these gentlemen are 
engaged, and which thermometers are now in pre- 
paration, 

The preparations for the construction of stan- 
dard barometers are far advanced ; and with a view 
wo the further prosecution of their objects, the 
Committee for the construction and verification of 
sandard instruments have taken steps for pro- 
caring authentic standards of length and weight, 
by placing themselves in communication with the 
Commission appointed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to prepare such standards. . 

At the request of the East India Company, 
‘wenty sets of instruments for proposed meteoro- 
logical observations in India, have been examined 
and verified at Kew. 

e arrangements required for Prof. Stokes’s 
‘periments have been completed, and the experi- 
mets are now in progress. 

The Council have great pleasure in repeating 
a pression of entire approbation of the 
ace” with which Mr. Welsh con- 
kin frp scharge the various duties intrusted to 

» Tom time to time, by the Superintending 
ce These qualities have been especially 
oa, manipulations required in the con- 
_ won of the standard thermometers, and in the 
ar for their verification, 
aT of the Council, the Superintending 
un Ae = made arrangements with Mr, 
the parpose i ene of the Nassau balloon, for 
2 a estigating the | meteorological 
=e be € atmosphere. Two of these as- 

@ already taken place, one on the 17th 

~ we other on the 26th of August, on each of 
*tich days Mr. Green ascende 5g 

ind 99 a ascended to between 19,000 

Mr Nicklin: ie nosoepanied by Mr. Welsh and 

in the K ig) with them instruments pre- 

made in "ae Observatory, The observations 

teelams of the 3 ascents had reference chiefly to 

€crement of temperature and of 


. 








aqueous vapour in ascending into the atmosphere, 
and will be the subject of a communication from 


{ 


Mr. Welsh to the Mathematical and Physical | 


Section. 

In closing this report of the proceedings at the 
establishment at Kew, the Council are glad to be 
able to state that the expenditure during the year 





Belfast, who by their Provisional Committee 
brought my name before the Council as that of 
a person whose nomination to the Presidency 


would give satisfaction at Belfast; next, to my 


has not exceeded the sum placed at their disposal | 


by the General Committee, and that there are no 
debts; and the Council strongly recommend that 
the establishment should continue to receive the 
support of the British Association. 

The Sectional Officers were then elected as fol- 


Srction A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 
President.— Professor Wm. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S.L. & E. 
Vice-Presidents.—J. C, Adams; Sir David Brewster, K.H., 
F.R.S.; Right Rev. Dr. Denvir; Sir W. R. Hamilton, 
Astronomer Royal for Treland; Rev. Dr. Lloyd, F.R.S., 
President R.I.A.; Professor Stokes. , 

Secretaries.—W. J. M. Rankine; John Tyndall, Ph.D.; 
Professor Dixon, F.T.C.D.; Professor Stevelly. 

Committee. — Dr. Andrews; John Frederick’ Bateman; 
Robert Carmichael; William Fairbairn; Andrew Graham! 
Sir W. R. Hamilton; Rev. Dr. Hincks; J. H. Jellett ; 
Dr. Lee; Professor Phillips: Rev. Dr. Robinson; F. 
Ronalds ; Colonel Sykes ; Richard Townsend ; Professor 
Wilson ; John Wilson; Lord Wrottesley. 

Section B.—(Chemical Science.) 
President.—Thomas Andrews, M.D., F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents.—Protessor Apjohn, M.R.1.A.; Professor 

Connell, F.R. & E.; Professor Faraday, F.R.S.; Pro- 
fessor Graham, F.R.S. : 
Secretaries.—Professor Hodges; Professor Ronalds: Dr. 
Gladstone. 
Committee.—T. J. Pearsall; W. B. Ritchie; 
rington; John Wilson; M. W. 8. Ward. 
Section C.—{ Geology.) 
President.—Lieut.-Col. Portlock, R.E., F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents.—Richard Griffith, F.G.S.; Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick, F.G.S.; Sir H. I’. de la Beche, F.R.S.; James 
Smith, Esq., F.G.S. 


tobert War- 


colleagues in the Council, who adopted the sugges- 
tion of the Provisional Committee, strengthening 
it by their approval; and finally, to the General 
Committee (the governing body), by whom it was 
confirmed. The strong attachment which I am 
known to have felt for so many years to the British 
Association will be my best guarantee that no 
endeavours shall be wanting on my part to perform 
the duties of the office to the utmost of my power. 
Gentlemen, we meet for the third time in the 
Sister Kingdom, on the invitation, which has been 
most welcome to us, of a part of the kingdom 
which has furnished to the British Association so 
large a proportion of distinguished members actively 


| engaged in almost every department of science. 


On our arrival, we find ourselves surrounded by 
faces familiar to us in the recollections of many 
previous meetings, and long recognised as amongst 
the warmest and steadiest friends of our Associa- 
tion. With ample and excellent accommodation 
liberally provided in the fullest anticipation of our 


/ wants, and with the evidence which forcibly im- 
presses itself on every side of rapidly increasing 


prosperity, opening a wide field for the practical 
applications of science, our satisfaction in assem- 
bling here would be complete, were it not clouded 
by the absence of one friend who would have been 
among the foremost to have welcomed us to this 
meeting which he prepared, the Naturalist of Ire- 
land, whose memory will long be honoured and che- 


rished by the members of the British Association. 


Secretaries. — James Bryce, F.G.S.; James MacAdam, , 


F.G.S. ; Protessor Nicoll, 
F.G.S. 

Committee.—Dr. Apjohn, M.R.1.A.; E. B. Binney, F.G.S.; 
Dr. Black, F.G.S.; Professor E. Forbes, F.G.S.; John 
Grainger ; Ch. Hamilton, F.G.S.; R. Harkness; F. M. 
Jennings; J. B. Jukes, F.G.S.; John Kelly; Professor 
King; A. Liddell; Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S.; G. W. 
Ormerod, F.G.S.; Protessor Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S. ; 
M. de Tchihatchetf; M. de Verneuil; John Wilson, 
F.G.S. 

Srction D.—(Zoology and Botany, including Physiology.) 

President.—W. Ogilby, Esq. 


Professor M‘Coy, ¥.G.S.; 


Vice-Presidents.— Professor Allman ; Professor Walker Ar- | “!*°" . 
| ciation as a body have taken a part, or which are 


nott; Dr. Robert Ball; Professor E. Forbes; A. H. Hal- 
liday, Esq.; Professor Owen. 

Secretaries.—George C. Hyndman, Esq.; Dr. Lankester ; 
Dr. Dickie. 

Committee.—Professor Balfour ; C. C. Babington, Esq. ; 
Professor Carlile ; The Prince of Canino; Michael Con- 
nal, Esq.; Professor Ferguson; Professor Gordon; T. 
K. Huxley, Esq. ; Professor M‘Cosh ; Dr. Mackay; Dr. 
Redfern ; Lovell Reeve, Esq.; Wyville Thomson, Esq. ; 
Robert Patterson, Esq. 

Section F.—(Statistics.) 

President.—His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Vice-Presidents. — Lord Dufferin; Lieutenant Colonel 
Sykes, F.R.S.; Mountifal Layfield, Esq., Q.C., LL.D. ; 
Major Thomas A. Larcam, R.E.; Valentine Whitla, Esq. 

Secretaries. — Professor Hancock, LL.D.; James Mac 
Adam, jun., Esq.; F. G. P. Neison, Esq.; Richard 
Atkinson, Esq. : ' 

Committee.—Edward Barrington, Esq.; Richard Barring- 
ton, Esq. ; C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq.; Rev. John Edgar, 

John Hancock, 


D.D.; J. W. Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S. ; J r 
Esq.; Professorj Ingram, F.T.C.D; T. E. Cliffe Leslie, 
William 


Esq., LL.B; James William Marland, Esq. ; 
Neild, Esq. 

Srction G.—(Mechanical Science.) 
President.—James Walker, Esq., C.E., PLR.S.D. and E.. 
Viee-Presidents.—C. Lanyon, Esq., C.E. ; John Godwin, 

Esq., C.E.; Alex. Mitchell, Esq., C.E. ; William Fair- 

bairn, Esq., C.E. oe, 
Secretaries.—James Thompson, : C.E.; John Bate- 

man, Esq.; Charles B. Hancock, Esq. : 
Committee.—Sir John MacNeill, D.C.L.; W. J. M. Ran- 

kine, C.E. ; Francis Whishaw, Esq., C.E.; George Smith, 

Esq., C.E.; Andrew Liddell, Esq., A.L.C.E. ; John 

Glynn, Esq., C.E., F.R.S.; W. Sykes Ward, Esq., 

F.C.S.; George Appold, Esq. 

In the evening the President delivered the fol- 
lowing Address :— 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE BRITISH ASssocIaTION,—My 


first duty in addressing you from this chair, must be | 


to express my grateful thanks for the high honour 
you have conferred upon me_ by placing me in so 
distinguished a position. 


are due in the first place to the gentlemen of 


' our Sections. 


The ever-increasing activity of the various 
branches of science embraced by the British Asso- 
ciation is such, as to render it scarcely possible to 
comprehend within the limits of an address of the 
usual length, even a brief review of the progress 
made in the seven departments which constitute 
In the selection which ft have thus 
found myself compelled to make, I have been 
guided by a practical principle, which appears not 


unsuited to an Association in which the Presidency 
, is an annual oftice—viz., that the President for the 








year should notice by preference those subjects 
with which he is most famihar, in which the Asso- 


likely to be discussed at the meeting over which 
he presides. 

Among the subjects which are likely to come 
before the Mathematical and Physical Section, 
there is none perhaps of greater importance, or 
requiring more careful consideration, than the 
question whether the time is arrived, when the 
establishment of an Observatory in the Southern 
Hemisphere, furnished with instruments of suitable 
optical power for the examination of the Nebulw 
of the southern heavens, and devoted exclusively 
to that branch of sidereal astronomy, should be 
again brought under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. I need not occupy your time 
by re-stating on this occasion, the reasons, both of 
scientific and national concernment, which induced 


'the two principal Scientific Institutions of the 


United Kingdom, conjointly, to recommend to 
those entrusted with the administration of public 
affairs, the formation of an establishment of this 
description in some fitting part of Her Majesty's 
southern dominions. I would rather refer you to 
the memorial presented to Government by the 
Earl of Rosse on the part of the Royal Society, and 
by Dr. Robinson on the part of the British Asso- 
ciation, not only because it contains such a com- 
plete and formal exposition as may be most advan- 
tageously consulted by those who will now be 
called upon to take part in the reconsideration of 


| the subject, but also because it appears to me to 


furnish an admirable model, both in spirit and in 
matter, for communications designed to fulfil the 
important purpose of conveying in an official form 
the opinions and suggestions which the united body 
of scientific men of this kingdom may desire from 
time to time to bring under the consideration of 


My acknowledgments | the Executive. 


In the discussions which took place at a former 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











period, the only difficulty which appeared to be 
apprehended in reference to the successful working 
of such an establishment arose from a doubt whether 
mirrors of the required magnitude could be re- 
-polished, as they would frequently need to be, on 
the spot. This difficulty has now, it is understood, 
been entirely removed & the improvements which 
the noble Earl, the President of the Royal Society, 
to whom science is so deeply indebted for the 
instrumental means of prosecuting these researches, 
has made in the apparatus for repolishing the 
mirrors, and in the instructions for the guidance 
of those who may have occasion to employ it, 
which his own great personal experience has 
enabled him to prepare. 

In this happy country, in which men are free to 
consider and to discuss the propriety of public 
support being given to undertakings conducive to 
national honour, and are encouraged to do so by 
the experience that public men of all parties who 
succeed each other in administration, seek to be 
guided by enlightened public opinion, we may 
justly entertain the full conviction that measures 
which from their intrinsic importance deserve to 
be adopted, will sooner or later obtain the con- 
sideration they merit. When such propositions 
are brought in the first instance,—as in the class 
of subjects with which we are here concerned it is 
desirable they should be,—before those public 
bodies which are justly regarded as possessing the 
highest scientific authority in this country, and as 
most competent to judge of them, they cannot be 
too carefully considered and discussed, before by 
their adoption they become invested with the 
authority and weight which those bodies have it 
in their power to impart. But when after due 
deliberation they have been so adopted, it is 
equally fitting that those public bodies should be 
true to their own convictions, and should steadily 
persevere in urging on all proper occasions, both 
publicly and privately, the measures which they 
believe will add to their country’s honour, as well 





as to that general advancement of science by | 


which all nations benefit freely and alike in pro- 
portion to their degree of mental cultivation. 


part of the globe where it can render peculiar 
service, and where we possess facilities which other 
nations do not possess, will ere long be established, 
no one I believe entertains a doubt. The impor- 
tance was admitted by the Ministry to whom the 


j 
| 
| 


retical representation, had assured us that the 
orbits in which the double stars, immeasurably 
distant from us, revolve around each other, are 
governed by the same laws of molecular attraction 
which determine the orbits of the planetary bodies 
of our own system. But the Nebulz have revealed 
to us the probable existence in the yet more distant 
universe of forces with which we were previously 
wholly unacquainted. The highest authorities in 


| this most advanced of all the sciences acknowledge 


themselves unable even to conjecture the nature of 
the forces which have produced and maintain the 
diverse, yet obviously systematic arrangement of 
the hosts of stars which constitute those few of the 
Spiral Nebule which have been hitherto examined. 
Hence the importance of increasing our knowledge 
of the variety of forms in which the phawnomena 
present themselves, by a similar examination of 
the southern heavens to that which Lord Rosse is 
accomplishing in the northern heavens; hence also, 
we may believe, in great measure the devotion 
with which his lordship has directed the unprece- 
dented instrumental power which he has created 
almost exclusively to the observation of Nebule. 
But whilst we cannot but admire the steadiness of 
purpose with which an object, regarded as of 
paramount importance, is undeviatingly pursued, 
we can scarcely forbear to covet at least an occa- 
sional glance at bodies which from their greater 
proximity have more intimate relations with our- 
selves, and which, when viewed with so vast an 
increase of optical power, may afford instruction 
of the highest value in many branches of physical 
science. In our own satellite, for example, we 
have the opportunity of studying the physical con- 
formation and superficial phenomena of a body 
composed, as we believe mainly at least, of the 
same materials as those of our own globe, but 
possessing neither atmosphere nor sea. When we 
reflect how much of the surface of the earth consists 
of sedimentary deposits, and consequently how 
large a portion of the whole field of geological 
research is occupied with strata which owe their 
principal characteristics to the ocean in which they 


_were deposited, we cannot but anticipate many 
That an observatory for the purpose specified, in a | 


recommendation was made, the only question with | 


them appearing to be one of time. When, there- 
itself, the general interest which it has excited at 
home and abroad, and its already, to a certain 
extent, favourable reception by Government, we 
cannot doubt that we have but to persevere, and 
by a judicious selection of times and opportunities, 
the object will be secured. It will be for the 
members of the Mathematical and Physical Section 
to consider in the first instance, and for the General 
Committee, subsequently, to consider and decide 
whether any official step shall be taken by the 
British Association in the present year. Should 
such be your decision, it will be the duty of the 
Officers and Counc!! of the Association to confer 
with the President and Council of the Royal Society, 
and in conjunction with them to take such steps as 


may appear most fitting to bring the subject again, | 


! 





instructive lessons which may be furnished by the 
points of contrast, as well as of resemblance, which 
the surface of the moon, viewed through Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, may present to the best judgment 
we are able to form of what the appearance of the 
earth would be if similarly viewed, or with what 
may be more difficult perhaps to imagine,— what 


| we may suppose the earth would appear if it could 
fore, we view the intrinsic merit of the proposition | 


be stripped of its sedimentary strata which conceal 
from us for the most part the traces of that internal 
action which has played so large a part in moulding 
the great outlines of the present configuration of 
its surface. It is understood that Lord Rosse him- 
self participates in the wish that such an examina- 
tion of the surface of the moon should be made, 
and, should the desire of the Association be 
expressed to that effect, is willing to undertake it 
in conjunction with one or two other gentlemen 
possessing the necessary physical and geological 
knowledge. It will be for the members of the 
Association to determine the form in which a 
Report on the ‘ Physical Features of the Moon 
compared with those of the Earth’ may most 


| appropriately be requested. 


and in the most impressive manner, under the con- | 


sideration of the authorities of the State. On the 
former occasion it was thought most respectful to 
abstain from any suggestion in regard either to a 


In connexion with Astronomy, I permit myself 
to notice the publication, now in progress, of two 


| works of considerable magnitude and value, be- 
cause they do honour to the science and public 


suitable locality, or to the Astronomer who might | 


be advantageously selected to direct an establish- 
ment of this novel description. Such may still be 
deemed, perhaps, the least exceptionable course ; 
but at the same time it may be desirable that it 
should be fully known that we are not unprepared 
on these and other points if it be the pleasure of 
Her Majesty's Government to desire our opinion. 
Hitherto the researches of Sidereal Astronomy, 
even in their widest extension, had evidenced the 
existence of those forces only with which we are 
familiar in our own solar system. The refinements 
of modern observation, and the perfection of theo- 


spirit of the part of the United Kingdom in which 
we are assembled ; I refer to the Markree Cata- 


logue of Ecliptic Stars, and to the results of the 


| Observations at the Armagh Observatory. 








The 
establishments from which these publications ema- 
nate belong to the class which owe their endow- 








ment and support to private munificence, but by | 
| the extent and character of the work they perform 


entitle themselves to rank with the Institutions 
which in this and other countries testify the 
liberality of a nation’s patronage. The Markree 


Observatory—which has already distinguished itself | 


under the personal superintendence of its founder, 


amongst other services by the discovery of one of | 


| 





| facilitated. 





[Sept. 4 


a 
the solar domain has been enriched ripe So 


the thirteen planets by which our k 


seventeen years—will hereafter take its iti 
amongst the establishments which a 7 eo 
largely contributed to the perfection of tindeoe 
astronomy by 1ts catalogue of the approximat, 
places of all the stars in the ecliptic down t . 
twelfth magnitude inclusive; by which ental ne 
the detection of any still undiscovered na 
bodies belonging to our system will be avenge 
One volume has already been nor 
lished in the year which has elapsed since “ 
Ipswich Meeting, and a second is in preparation . 
and both, by the aid of funds supplied from the 
annual grant now placed at the disposal of the 
Royal Society, to be applied in the advancement 
of science. The publication of the results of the 
Observations of the Armagh Observatory, since it 
has been under the very able direction of Dr 
Robinson, has been for some time a desideratum, 
At the instance of the Royal Irish Academy it was 
recommended by the Irish Executive, but without 
success. It is now being accomplished by aid from 
the same source as the Markree Catalogue. I 
have the more satisfaction in noticing these appro- 
priations in favour of Irish science from funds 
designed for the general benefit of the United 
Kingdom, because they indicate the fairness and 
equality with which the distribution of those funds 
is administered: it is also, I believe, strictly in 
character with the prevailing principles which 
sanction public aid, that it should be given, when 
needed, to those who, as in the case of these pri- 
vate observatories, have already largely contri- 
buted from their own resources. — ae 

The Mathematical and Physical Theories of 
Light have atforded subjects for many interesting 
and profitable discussions in Section A, and have 
usually had one day in the six specially allotted to 
them. Those discussions will derive a more than 
usual interest at this meeting from the remarkable 
discovery recently made by Professor Stokes, that 
under certain circumstances a change is effected in 
the refrangibility of light, and from the advantage 
we possess in having amongst us on this occasion 
the eminent mathematician and physicist by whom 
this most important contribution to the science of 
physical optics has been made. His researches took 
their origin from an unexplained phznomenon dis. 
covered by Sir John Herschel, and communicated 
by him to the Royal Society in 1845. A: solution 
of sulphate of quinine examined by transmitted 
light, and held between the eye and the light, or 
between the eye and a white object, apears almost 
as transparent and colourless as water ; but when 
viewed in certain aspects and under certain inci- 
dences of light, exhibits an extremely vivid and 
beautiful celestial blue colour. This colour was 
shown by Sir John Herschel to result from the 
action of the strata which the light first penetrates 
on entering the liquid ; and the dispersion of light 
producing it was named by him ‘ epipolic disper- 
sion,” from the circumstance that it takes place 
near the surface by which the light enters. A 
beam of light having passed through the solution, 
was to all appearance the same as before its 
entrance ; nevertheless it was found to have under- 
gone some mysterious modification, for an ep!po 
lised beam of light, meaning thereby a beam whic 
had once been transmitted through a quiniferous 
solution, and had experienced its dispersive action, 
is incapable of further epipolic dispersion. a 
speculating upon the possible nature of epipolisec 
light, Professor Stokes was led to conclude that , 
could only be light whieh bad been deprived ° 
certain invisible rays which, in the process = 
persion, had changed their refrangibility, and “es 
thereby become visible. The trvth of this supp? 
sition, novel and surprising as it at first appea ey 
has been confirmed by a series of simple and Pe 
fectly decisive experiments; showing that 1 re 
in fact, the chemical rays of the spectrum 4 
refrangible than the violet, and invisible in bg 
selves, which produce the blue superficial lig! ti 

os : S28) Stokes 

the quiniferous solution. Professor 
traced this principle through a great range ¥ 
analogous phenomena, including those not 
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x 1859] 
in his papers on “ Internal 
Sr David paryoel distinguished ee “ cases 
eg" ternal ‘snersion” or ‘ opalescence,” in 
shew 4 ee ays are simply reflected from 
wtich the . held in mechanical solution in the 
et aS shawe of “true internal dispersion,” 
ay roel nce,” as it is termed by Mr. Stokes. 
. ‘table methods of observation the change of 
Oy ae bili was detected, as produced not only 
— TS fuids and solids, but also by opaque 
as; and the class of media exhibiting 
- nce” was found to be very large, con- 
a chiefly of organic substances, but compre- 
sanding, though more rarely, some mineral bodies, 
The direct application of the fact, as we now un- 
derstand it, to many highly interesting and impor- 
tant purposes, is obvious almost on the first an- 
ene The facility with which the highly 
a invisible rays of the — may ha 
rendered visi > being passed through a solu- 
i," A. other sensitive 


# hate of quinine or 
pee stiles advantages for the study 
of those rays ; the fixed lines of the invisible part 
of the solar spectrum may now be exhibited to our 
view at pleasure. The constancy with which a 
articular mode of changing the refrangibility of 
light attaches to a particular substance, exhibiting 
itself independently of the se ee 1.7 of eset es 

supplies a new method of analysis for 
se een hk may re rl 
organic chemistry. 1ese an rer é ations 

cts as they are now explained to us, will 
vey form cadeokn of notice in the Chemical 
and Physical Sections, and a still higher interest 
nay be expected from the discussion of the prin- 
cpl itself, and of the foundation on which it rests, 
A discovery of this nature cannot be otherwise 
than extremely fertile in consequences, whether of 
direct application, or by giving rise to suggestions 
branching out more and more widely, and leading 
to trains of thought and experiment which may 
confer additional value on the original discovery, 
by rendering it but the first step in a still more 
extensive generalization. 

As the Riarest of this discovery is not confined 
wasingle branch of science, the Officers, with the 
approbation of the Local Committee, have re- 
quested Mr, Stokes to favour the Association with 
a exposition of the subject at an evening meeting, 
when the members of the different sections may be 
able to attend without prejudice to their respective 
«etional duties: and in that view I have thought 
that this brief introductory notice might not be 
nisplaced—a notice which I cannot conclude with- 
wut adverting to the gratification which all who 
cultivate science in this part of the United King- 
dom must feel at the rising eminence of their 
tighly accomplished fellow countryman. 

cae the subjects of chemical inquiry which 
say well deserve the attention of a combination 
¢f philosophers, perhaps few could more usefully 
‘tupy their joint labours than the revision of the 
iquivalent Numbers of the Elementary Bodies. 

4818 a task which must necessarily require the 
“~peration of several properly qualified indivi- 
vals if it be accomplished within anything like 
‘resonable period of time. Most of the Numbers 
whe depend upon experiments performed 
ed lus, at a time when the methods of re- 
; n known were inadequate, even in such 
‘ands, to determine these constants with an accu- 
XY Sufficient for the wants of science at the pre- 
ee: y. So much has this been felt to be the 
we k at many of the most accomplished chemists 
a ving have undertaken extensive and labori- 
ms, though isolated researches, upon the combin- 
ee of some of the most important 
st m4 much more than has been already 
ire wi remains undone. Such a subject it 
fhe taht be highly proper for consideration 
be introdupod nection, to whose notice it would 
odrews, y the distinguished chemist, Dr. 

, who presides over that Section, and than 
w “Ae Herta be named as more competent 
j unportance of such a revision, or to 
e sind SLY of the qualifications that would 


its execution. 











We are deprived by the illness, I trust only 
temporary, of our valued associate Professor James 
Forbes, of the Report he would have given us of 
the progress of the experiments which he has 
undertaken at the request of the Association to 
test the Theory of Heat. But this branch of 
Physics abounds more perhaps than any other at 
the present time in subjects which may be most 
profitably discussed. The theory of Heat has made 
great advances within the last ten years. Mr. 
Joule has by his experiments confirmed and illus- 
trated the views demonstrated about the end of 
the last century by Davy and Rumford regarding 
the nature of heat, which are now beginning to 
find general acceptance. He has determined with 
much accuracy the numerical relation between 
quantities of heat and of mechanical work. He has 
pointed out the true principles upon which the 
mechanical value of any chemical change is to be 
estimated, and by very careful experiments he has 
arrived at numerical expressions for the mechanical 
equivalents in some of the most important cases of 
chemical action, in galvanic batteries, and in com- 
bustion. These researches appear to be laying the 
groundwork for the ultimate formation of a 
Mechanical Theory of Chemistry, by ascertaining 
experimentally the mechanical equivalents ex- 
pressed in absolute motive force of the thermic, 
electric, and magnetic forces. Mathematical de- 
velopments of the theories of heat and electro- 
dynamics, in accordance with these principles, are 
given in various papers by MM. Helmholz, Ran- 
kine, Clausius, and Thomson, published principally 
within the last two years. In discussing these 
subjects the Section will have a great advantage 
in being presided over by the last named of these 
gentlemen, a native of Belfast, who at so early an 
age has attained so high a reputation, and who is 
taking a leading part in the investigations to which 
I have referred, 

From Heat the transition is easy, and by many 
may be deemed natural, to Terrestrial Magnetism, a 
science which, more than any other perhaps, has 
profited by the impulse and systematic direction 
communicated to it by the British Association, and 
which perhaps more than any other required such 
external aid. In the infancy of a science, the 
phenomena of which present, on our first acquaint- 
ance with them, a great appearance of complexity, 
the path by which its progress may be advanced 
may be by no means easy to discern; and in- 


dividual explorers may well, under such circum- | 





stances, be discouraged by doubts whether their | 


labour will be recompensed by proportionate 
success, as well as disheartened by the little sym- 
pathy which is usuaily given to investigations 
which hold out but little immediate prospect of 
practical utility. Some there have been, however, 
from time to time, who, impressed with a per- 
suasion of the position which magnetism deserves 
to take, and which sooner or later they believe it 
will take, amongst the physical sciences of the 
highest order, have not spared this precursive 
labour, and have been uniformly conducted by it 
to the same general conclusion—viz. that in order 
to obtain a sufficient foundation of facts upon which 
to raise a fitting superstructure of inductive reason- 

g, it would be necessary to organise a system of 
co-operative research, in which the labours of 
many might be united agreeably to concerted 
arrangements; and that as such researches would 
require to be carried on nearly at the same epoch 
at many distant parts of the globe, for which 
private resources were inadequate, public assist- 
ance must be sought. That this conclusion was 
extensively recognised and acquiesced in is suffi- 
ciently attested by the readiness so generally 
manifested by governments and individuals in all 
countries where mental cultivation is regarded to 
take part in the general system of magnetic co- 
operation proposed by this country in 1838. In 
the years which have since elapsed, the energy and 
zeal of those who have engaged in these researches 
have accumulated a mass of observations which, as 
the fruit of systematic and concerted labour, is, I 
believe, wholly unprecedented. The labour of 
digesting, comparing, and co-ordinating the body 


ing 


| 
| 














of facts thus obtained, may certainly be stated to 
be not less than that expended in obtaining them ; 
and as the one process must necessarily be in 
great measure carried out subsequently to the 
other, we are only now beginning to reap the first 
fruits of this great co-operative undertaking in the 
bearing of its results upon theory. At the Tpanich 
meeting of the British Association, I was requested 
by the general committee to draw up a report on 
the state and progress of the magnetic researches 
consequent on the application of the British Asso- 
ciation to Her Majesty’s Government in 1838. I 
regret that, from the other very pressing duties 
above alluded to, I have not been able to complete 
this report in time to present at this meeting ; but 
as I may assume, from the request thus made to 
me, that the subject retains at the British Associa- 
tion the interest which it so happily acquired there, 
I may venture to avail myself of this opportunity 
to make a very few remarks on some of its most 
important results ; confining myself, for the most 
part, to results obtained by persons of our own 
country as the direct and immediate consequences 
of the recommendation of the British Association, 
leaving to a more fitting occasion a more general 
and comprehensive view. 

We recognise in terrestrial magnetism the exist- 
ence of a power present everywhere at the surface 
of our globe, and producing everywhere effects 
indicative of a systematic action ; but of the nature 
of this power, the character of its laws, and its 
economy in creation, we have as yet scarcely any 
knowledge. The apparent complexity of the 
phenomena at their first aspect may reasonably be 
ascribed to our ignorance of their Jaws, which we 
shall doubtless find, as we advance in knowledge, 
to possess the saine remarkable character of sim- 
plicity which calls forth our admiration in the laws 
of molecular attraction. It has been frequently 
surmised, and the anticipation is, I believe, a 
strictly philosophical one, that a power which, so 
far as we have the means of judging, prevails 
everywhere in our own planet, should also prevail 
in other bodies of our system, and might become 
sensible to us, in the case of the sun and moon 
particularly, by small perturbing influences measur- 
able by our instruments, and indicating their re- 
spective sources by their periods and their epochs. 
As yet we know of neither argument nor fact to 
invalidate this anticipation; but, on the contrary, 
much to invest it with a high degree of probability. 
Be this however as it may, we have in our own 
planet an exemplification of the phenomena which 
magnetism presents in one of the bodies of our 
system, which is on a scale of sufficient magnitude, 


' and is otherwise convenient for our study. Accord- 


ingly, the first object to which the British Associa- 
tion gave its attention was to obtain a correct 
knowledge of the direction and amount of the 
magnetic force generally over the whole surface of 
the globe corresponding to a definite epoch. It 
has been customary to represent the results of 
magnetic observations by three systems of Lines, 
usually called isogonic, isoclinal, and isodynamic 
lines. [Lines of equal horizontal direction, of equal 
vertical direction, and of equal force.] In the maps 
of these lines existing in 1838, large spaces of the 
sarth’s surface were either blank, or the lines 
passing across them were very imperfectly sup- 
ported by observations. In the more frequented 
parts, where observations were more numerous, 
the discrepancies of their dates impaired their 
suitability for combination; for the position and 
configuration of the magnetic lines have been found 
to undergo a continual process of systematic change, 
with the causes of which we are as yet wholly un- 
acquainted, but which has obtained the name of 
secular change to distinguish it from periodical 
variations of known and limited duration. Amongst 
the most marked deficiencies in these maps, were 
the greater part of the extra-tropical portion of the 
southern hemisphere,—the British possessions in 
North America and British India ;—magnetic 
surveys of these were expressly sonaenanlale and 
the practicability and advantage of making the 
observations on board ship, and of thus extending 
them over the surface of the ocean, were pointed 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








out. It is most pleasing to recal to recollection, 
and gratifying to acknowledge from this chair, the 
favourable manner in which the recommendations 
of the British Association were received by Her 
Majesty’s Government and by the East India Com- 
pany, and how promptly and effectually they have 

n carried out. The blanks in the southern 
hemisphere have been filled up by maritime ex- 
peditions appointed expressly for the purpose. 
Magnetic surveys have been completed of British 
North America at the expense of our own Govern- 
ment, and of the Indian Archipelago at that of the 
East India Company, and India itself is now in 
progress; whilst from the zeal of our naval officers 
contributions have flowed in from almost every 
accessible part of the ocean. The co-ordination 
and mutual connexion of so large a mass of mate- 


rials is necessarily a work of time, but is progress- | 
ing steadily towards its completion, and when | 


presented in one connected view, will form the 
groundwork on which will securely rest a general 


the present epoch. Until these combinations and 
calculations are performed, it would be obviously 
premature to speak of numerical values by which 
the magnetic forces at one part of the globe may 
be compared with those of another, or with forces 
of other descriptions ; and for the same reason it is 
desirable to abstain for the present from notices of 
the geographical positions which particular lines, 
or as some may deem them, critical points in the 
magnetic resultants may occupy on the earth’s 
surface at the present epoch. Such notices could 
only be as yet provisional and liable to the amend- 
ments which more exact and extended calculation 


must be expected to produce. But thus much may | 


be safely stated in reference to the general cha- 


been spoken of, that when derived afresh and 
exclusively from the observations of the last few 
years, gg | do most fully confirm the general con- 
clusions derived from the observations of earlier 
date, which were submitted to the British Associa- 
tion in the Report on the ‘“ Variations of the 
Intensity of the Magnetic Force at different points 
of the Earth’s surface,” which preceded the recom- 
mendations of 1838. The magnetic phenomena, 





assuredly in no degree entitled to ascribe secular 
variation, and who reason, therefore, as if the 
great magnetic phenomena of the earth were per- 
sistent instead of being, as they are, subject to a 
continual and progressive change. It may con- 
fidently be affirmed that the secular magnetic 
variation has no analogy with, or resemblance to, 
any other physical phenomenon with which we are 
acquainted. We appear at present to be without 
any clue to guide us to its physical causes, but 
the way is preparing for a future secure derivation 
of its laws, to be obtained by a repetition, after a 
sufficient interval, of the steps which we are now 
taking to determine the elements corresponding to 
a definite epoch. 

The pericdical variations in the terrestrial mag- 
netic force, which I have before adverted to as dis- 
tinguished from its secular change, are small in 
comparison with the force itself, but they are highly 
deserving of attention on account of the probability 


| that by suitable methods of investigation they may 
theory of terrestrial magnetism corresponding to | 


be made to reveal the sources to which they owe 
their origin and the agency by which they are pro- 
duced. They formed accordingly the subject of a 
distinct recommendation from the British Associa- 
tion, which met with an equally favourable recep- 
tion. To investigate these variations by suitable 
instruments and methods, to separate each from 


the others, and to seek its period, its epochs of | 


maximum and minimum, the laws of its progression, 
and its mean numerical value or amount, consti- 
tuted the chief purposes for which magnetic obser- 
vatories were established for limited periods at 
certain stations in Her Majesty’s dominions, selected 
in the view that by a combination of the results 
obtained at them a general theory of each at least 


_of the principal periodical variations might be de- 
racter of the three systems of lines which have | 


or as it is now customary to call them, the three | 


magnetic elements, appear to be everywhere and 


in both hemispheres the resultants of a duplicate | 


system of magnetic forces, of which one at least 
undergoes a continuous and progressive translation 
in geographical space, the motion being from west 
to east in the northern hemisphere, and from east 
to west in the southern. It is to this motion that 
the secular change in all localities is chiefly, if not 


entirely, due, affecting systematically, and accord- | 


ing to their relative positions on the globe. the 
configurations and geographical positions of the 
magnetic lines, and producing conformable changes 
in the direction and amount of the magnetic ele- 
ments in every part of the globe. The comparison 


of the earlier recorded observations with those of. 
the present epoch gives reason to believe that, | 


viewed in its generality, the motion of the system 
of forces which produces the secular change has 
been uniform, or nearly so, in the last two or three 
centuries. Under favourable conditions the recu 
larity of this movement can be traced down to 
comparatively very minute fractions of time; by 
the results of careful observations continued for 
several years at the observatory of St. Helena,— 
where, in common with the greater part of the 
district of the South Atlantic, the secular change 
of the declination exceeds eight minutes in the 
year, and from its magnitude, therefore, may be 
advantageously studied,—every fortnight of the 


year is found to have its precise aliquot portion of 


the annual amount of the secular change at the 
station. This phenomenon of secular change is 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable features 
of the magnetic system, and cannot with propriety 
be overlooked, as it too frequently has been, by 


those whe would connect the phenomena of 


terrestrial magnetism generally, mediately or im 
mediately with climatic circumstances, relations of 
land and sea, or other causes to which we are 


rived, and tests be thus supplied whereby the truth 
of physical theories propounded for their explana- 
tion might be examined. We are just beginning 
to profit by the collocation and study of the great 
body of facts which have been collected. Variations 
corresponding in period to the earth’s revolution 
around the sun, and to its rotation around its own 
axis, have been ascertained to exist, and their 
numerical values approximately determined in each 
of the three elements, the Declination, Inclination, 
and Magnetic Force. 





than in those of May, June, 


epochs of maximum and minimum 
which at the surface of the earth 
beneath the surface, or in the atmosphere boy 

surface, are separated by a wide interval ‘ ove the 
solstitial epochs, appears to favour the esta. the 
of a direct action ; as does also the remark. Pitbesis 
which has been established, that the magn 4 € fact 
is greater in both the northern and soathiors tee 
spheres in the months of December. Fisiaes a 


February, when the sun is nearest to the ears 
arth, 


and July, when he ; 
most distant from it; whereas if aso he is 
due to temperature, the two hemispheres shout 
be oppositely instead of similarly affected in poe 
of the two periods referred to. Still there . 
doubtless minor periodical irregular variations whi 7 
have yet to be made out by suitable analvtien 
processes, which, by their possible accordance with 
the epochs of maximum and minimum temperature. 
may support In a more limited sense, not as a sole 
but as a co-ordinate cause, the hypothesis of pat 
rific agency so generally received, and so ably 
advocated of late in connexion with the discovery 
by our great chemist and philosopher, of the mag. 
netic properties of oxygen, and of the manner iy 
which they are modified and affected by diffe 
of temperature. It may indeed be difficult to sup- 
pose that the magnetic phenomena which we 
measure at the surface of the globe, should not be 
in any degree influenced by the variations in the 
magnetic conditions of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
in different seasons and at different hours of the 
day and night; but whether that influence be sen 
sible or not, whether it be appreciable by our i: 
struments or inappreciable by them, is & question 
which yet remains for solution by the more minute 
sifting of the accumulated facts which are now 
undergoing examination in so many quarters. 

To justify the anticipation that conclusions of the 
most striking character, and wholly unforeseen, 
may yet be derivable from the materials in ou 
possession, we need only to recal the experience of 
the last few months, which have brought to our 
knowledge the existence of what may possibly 
prove the most instructive, as it is certainly at 


nen ee 


temperature, 
In the Subsoj] 


ach 


rences 


| first sight the least explicable of all the periodical 


We unhesitatingly refer these | 


variations to the sun as their primary source, since | 
we find that in whatever part of the globe the | 
phenomena are observed, the solstices and equi- | 
-noxes are the critical epochs of the variation whose 


period is a year, whilst the diurnal variation follows 


in all meridians nearly the same law of local solar | 


hours, 
influence in the magnetic affections of the earth, 
we have now to add the recently ascertained fact, 
that the magnetic storms, or disturbances, which 
in the absence of more correct knowledge were sup- 
posed to be wholly irregular in their occurrence, 
are strictly periodical phenomena, conforming with 
systematic regularity to laws in which the influence 
of local solar hours is distinctly traced. 


To these unquestionable evidences of solar | 


But whilst we recognise the sun as the primary | 


cause of variations whose periods attest the source 
from whence they derive their origin, the mode or 
modes in which the effects are produced constitute 
a question which has been and may still be open 
to a variety of opinions: the direct action of the 
sun as being itself a magnet, its calorific agency 
occasioning thermo-electric and galvanic currents, 


or in alternately exalting and depressing the mag- | 


netic condition of substances near the surface of the 
earth. or in one of the constituents of its atmosphere, 
~ -have been severally adduced as hypotheses afford- 
ing plausible explanations. Of each and all such 
hypotheses the facts are the only true criterion; 
but it is right that we should bear in mind that in 


, 


° . P 7 nee, yye if, ~~ 
| ments is, in fact, a solar period, mantle ted t 


the present state of our knowledge, the evidence | 


which may give a decided countenance to one 
hypothesis in preference to others does not preclude 
their possible co-existence. The analysis of the 
collected materials and the disentanglement of the 


various effects which are comprehended in them, is | 


far from being yet complete. 
of the critical epochs of the 
the solstices and equinoxes 


The correspondence 
annual variation with 
rather than with the 


| e , } a an 
i period of secular change wn the magn 


magnetic variations with which we have become 
acquainted. I refer to the concurrent testimony 
which observations at parts of the globe the most 
distant from each other bear to the existence of a 
periodical variation or inequality, affecting alk 
the magnitude of the diurnal variations, and th 
magnitude and frequency of the disturbances ©! 
storms. The cycle or period of this inequality 
appears to extend to about ten of our years; th 
maximum and minimum of the magnitudes affectol 
by it being separated by an interval of about fy 
years, and the differences being much too great, 
and resting on an induction far too extensive, \) 
admit of uncertainty as to the facts themselves. 
The existence of a well-marked magnetic perio 
which has certainly no counterpart in th rmic con 
ditions, appears to render still more doubttu the 
supposed connexion between the magnetic am 
calorific influences of the sun. It is nota Nth 
remarkable that this periodical magnetic variat . 
is found to be identical in period and in epochs ° 
maxima and minima with the periodical variati . 
in the frequency and magnitude of the solar #7 

which Mr. Schwabe has established by twenty: 
years of unremitting labour. From a cosini™ 
connexion of this nature, supposing it to be fina) 
established, it would follow, that the decean 
period which we measure by our magnetic 


mry-sik 


instru 


4 4 m4 an lecreasing 

also by the alternately increasing and neste” 
A f _¢ arations on 
frequency and magnitude of obscurat! ; é.. 
surface of the solar disc. May we not [ ’ 

these phzenomena the indication of a cye* 


° rT 
etiam v 


- 


sun, affecting visibly his gaseous atmosphere | 
photosphere, and sensibly modifying the mage = 
influence which he exercises on the surface of 
The determination of the figure and dimet si 
of the globe which we inhabit may justly a 
garded as possessing a very high degree 
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and value, and the measurements 
for a correct knowledge’ thereof have 
sed looked upon as proper subjects for public 
Me oxiegs and as highly honourable to the 
«which have taken part in them. Inquiries 


neh I was formerly engaged led me fully to 





” ans a remark of Laplace, to the effect that | 
referred to of 12° 22’. It appears by a note pre: 


robable that the first attempts 


te extremel 
: ok ata period much anterior to those of 
pert history has perserved the record ; the rela- 


on which many measures of the most remote 
antiquity bave to each other and to the terrestrial 
‘eumforence strengthens this conjecture, and 
ems to indicate, not only that the earth’s circum- 
ference was known with a great degree of accuracy 
at an extremely ancient period, but that it has 
erved as the base of a complete system of mea- 
ares the vestiges of which have been found in 
Rovnt and Asia. In modern times the merit of 
resuming these investigations belongs to the French 
nation, by whom the are of the meridian between 
Formentera and Dunkirk was measured towards 
the close of the ast century. The T rigonometrical 
Survey of Great Britain, commenced in 1783, for 
the specific object of connecting the Observatories 
of Greenwich and Paris, was speedily expanded by 
the able men to whom its direction was then con- 
fded into an undertaking of far greater scientific 
as well as topographical importance, having for its 
objects on the one hand the formation of correct 
maps of Great Britain, and on the other the mea- 
srement of an arc of the meridian, having the 
extreme northern and southern points of the island 
fr its terminations. A portion of this are, 
amounting to 2° 50’, viz., from Dunnose in the 
Ide of Wight to Clifton in Yorkshire, was pub- 
lished in the ‘ Phil. Trans.’ in 1803. As the whole 
are, extending from Dunnose to Unst and Balta, 
the most northern of the Shetland Islands, would 
comprise more than 10°, and as nearly half a cen- 
wry had elapsed since the publication of the earlier 
part of the survey, it is not surprising that some 
degree of impatience should have been felt, both 
wy those who desired the results for scientific use, 
aud by those who were interested for the scientific 
character of the nation, that the general results of 
the survey applicable to scientific purposes should 
at length be given to the world. Accordingly, at 








| 








the Birmingham meeting of the British Association | 


in 1849, a resolution was passed appointing a de- 
putation to confer with the Master-General of the 
Qninance, and a similar resolution was passed 
about the same time by the President and Council 
of the Royal Society. On communicating with the 
Master-General, it appeared that the want of spe- 
cal funds for the requisite calculations formed the 
unly obstacle, a difficulty which was happily imme- 
tuately surmounted by an application of the Presi- 
‘at and Council of the Royal Society to Lord 
John Russell, then First Lord of the Treasury. 
the Report of the Council of the British Associa- 
*on to the General Committee at the Meeting of 
ihe last year at Ipswich, contained an official state- 
rr from the Inspector-General of Fortifications 
the progress of the reduction and examination 


ane and concluded with expressing the expec- 
ors the Director of the survey, that he 
would be able to furnish for communication to the 


and Livonia, and commenced in 1816, the opera- 
tions, both geodesical and astronomical, have been 
completed between Izmail on the Danube and 

a at ae : _ 
Fugleness in Finnmarken, an extent of 25} meri- 
dional degrees. Next to this in extent is the 
Indian arc of 21° 21’ between Cape Comorin and 
Kaliana ; and the third is the French are already 


sented to the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburgh by M. Struve, that a provisional cal- 
culation has been made ofa large part of the great 
are of Eastern Europe, and that it has been found 
to indicate for the figure of the earth a greater 
compression than that derived by Bessel in 1837 
and 1841, from all the ares then at his command, 
—Bessel’s compression having also been greater 
than Laplace’s previous deduction. It is naturally 
with great pleasure that I perceive that the figure 
of the earth derived by means of the measurement 
of arcs of the meridian approximates more and 
more nearly, as the ares are extended in dimension, 





to the compression which I published in 1825 as | 


the result of a series of Pendulum Experiments, 
which, by the means placed by Government at my 
disposal, I was enabled to make from the equator 
to within ten degrees of the pole, thus giving to 
that method its greatest practicable extension. 


The observations hitherto made on the tides of | 
/ advantages arising from the co-ordination of the 


the ocean have been insufficient to furnish such a 
connected knowledge of the subject as would enable 
us to follow the course of the tide over any con- 
siderable portion of the ocean; and in the opinion 
of persons most competent to judge, it is only by 
systematic observations specially directed for the 
purpose, that this connected knowledge is likely to 
be obtained. Accordingly a resolution was passed 
at the Ipswich Meeting of the Association, ap- 
pointing a Committee to prepare a Memorial to 
Her Majesty’s Government, representing the im- 
portance of determining the progress of the tide- 
wave along the coasts of Africa and South America 
by an Atlantic Tidal Expedition. This Memorial 
was presented to Government by my predecessor, 
and, having been referred to the Hydrographer, 
has been most favourably reported upon. We may 
therefore expect that the survey will be very 
shortly commenced. The recent researches of 
Captain Beechey, which have given a new and 
unexpected view of the tidal movements of the 
ocean, show how much yet remains to be learnt 
respecting the tides even for the practical purposes 
of navigation. The facts derived a few years since 
from the barometrical observations at St. Helena, 
showing the existence of a lunar atmospheric tide, 


_ have been corroborated in the last year by a similar 


| 15° 57’. 


conclusion, drawn by Captain Elliot of the Madras 
engineers from the barometrical observations at 
Singapore. The influence of the moon’s attraction 
on the atmosphere produces, as might be expected, 
« somewhat greater effect on the barometer at 
Singapore, in lat. 1° 19’, than at St. Helena, in lat. 
The barometer at the equator appears to 
stand on the average about 0°006 in. (more pre- 
cisely 0°0057, in lat. 1° 19’) higher at the moon’s 


'culminations than when she is six hours distant 


€ observations preparatory to the desired pub- | 


sh Association that would probably assemble | 


m 1859 er fe ‘ 
wodets the principal results obtainable from the 
>. Operations in Great Britain and Ireland.” 


| 


Va rece re if 
*tecent letter to my predecessor from Captain | 


Toland of the 


. — of the publication, I am enabled 
me of Lada of announcing that the ‘“print- 
Sector. for obese made with the Zenith 
atin — nation of the latitudes of 
ftihed, ant ee a years 1842 and 1850, is 
Miea ns presented in time for the 
ners, | € British Association, and that the 
nBidly ie mected with the triangulation are 

, heing towards their completion.” 
Meantime the great arc of Eastern 
tdity and 4 n ad rancing with unexampled ra- 
tating i, °Xtent hitherto unparalleled. 
in topographical surveys in Esthonia 


Royal Engineers, who is entrusted | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
{ 
| 


from the meridian. 

We have received from our valued corresponding 
member, Prof. Dove, for presentation to this 
Meeting, an important continuation of his re- 
searches on the temperatures at the surface of the 
globe. In former communications he has fur- 
nished us with maps showing, so far as observation 
permits, the isothermals of the whole globe in 
every month of the year. He has now given us, 
first, the normal temperatures of each parallel of 
latitude in each month; being the average of all 
the temperatures in that parallel in such month ; 
and second, the abnormal temperatures, or the 
difference between the temperature of each place 
and the mean temperature of its parallel. From 
these again are formed lines of abnormal tempera- 
ture for each month, surrounding and marking out 


those districts or localities which, from peculiari- | th ' 
' abnormal variations, with their special causes and 


ties of the surface or other causes affecting the 
distribution of heat, are characterized by excessive 
abnormal heat or abnormal cold, The importance 
of these researches on the general theory of the 











causes which interfere with the equable distribution 
of heat according to latitude is obvious. 

The activity which has prevailed so greatly of 
late, in the collection of meteorological data, has 
been almost exclusively confined to that portion of 
the surface of the globe which is occupied by land, 
although the portion covered by the ocean is not 
only much greater in extent, but is also bette 
suited for the solution of several meteorologica 
problems. Many striking examples might be 
adduced to show that it is ‘‘ systematic direction,’ 
and not ‘‘ individual zeal” in naval men, which has 
been wanting, and it has been therefore with great 
satisfaction that meteorologists have learned that a 
proposition has recently been made from the 
United States government to the British govern- 
ment, to undertake, conjointly and in co-operation, 
a system of meteorological observations, to be made 
at sea in all ships belonging to the naval service of 
the two countries, and sufficiently simple to be pare 
ticipated in by the merchant service also. In a 
partial trial which has been already made of this 
system in the United States, it has been found to 
produce results which, exclusive of their scientific 
bearing, are of great importance to the interests of 
navigation and commerce, in materially shortening 
passages by the knowledge of prevailing winds and 
currents at particular seasons. The practical 


observations in the Hydrographic Office of the 
United States, and the circulation of the charts of 
the winds and currents, and of the sailing direc- 
tions founded on them, have been such and so ap- 
preciated, that there are now, as it is stated, more 
than 1000 masters of American ships engaged in 
making them. The request for British co-opera- 
tion in an undertaking so honourable to the coun- 
try in which it originated, was referred, in the 
spring of this year, by the Earl of Malmesbury to 
the President and Council of the Royal Society for 
a Report; from which I permit myself to quote the 
concluding sentence, in the persuasion that 1t 
would find an echo, if necessary, in every part of 
the United Kingdom, and that it cannot fail to be 
promptly acted upon by the government of a 
country in which maritime interests hold so pro- 
minent a place:—‘'To the government of this 
country the demand for co-operation and for the 
interchange of observations is most earnestly ad- 
dressed by the government of the United States ; 
and the President and Council of the Royal Society 
express their hope that it will not be addressed in 
vain. We possess in our ships of war, in our 
packet service, and in our vast commercial navy, 
better means for making such observations, and a 
greater interest in the results to which they lead, 
than any other nation ; for this purpose every ship 
which is under the control of the Admiralty should 
be furnished with instruments properly constructed 
and compared, and with proper instructions for 
using them; similar instructions for making and 
recording observations, as far as their means will 
allow, should be given to every ship that sails, 
with a request that they will transmit the results 
to the Hydrographer’s Office of the Admiralty, 
where an adequate staff of officers or others should 
be provided for their prompt examination, and the 
publication of the improved charts and sailing 
directions to which they would lead; above all, it 
seems desirable to establish a prompt communica- 
tion with the Hydrographer’s Office of the United 
States, so that the united labours of the two greatest 
naval and commercial nations of the world may be 
combined, with the least practicable delay, in pro- 
moting the interests of navigation.” 

Amongst the most valuable results which the 
Physical Sciences may expect to obtain from this 
extensive system of nautical observation, we may 
reckon the construction of charts of the isother- 
mals of the surface of the ocean corresponding to 
every month in the year, similar to Dove’s monthly 
isothermals of the temperature of the air; anda 
knowledge of the normal condition as well as the 


effects, of the great gulf-stream which connects the 
shores of the Old and New World, and in its nor- 
mal effects is influential in many ways on the 
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climate of the United States and Western Europe, 
whilst its abnormal effects are principally known, 
86 far as we are yet aware, by the peculiarities of 
climate they occasionally produce on the European 
side of the Atlantic. Of the extent, depth, and 
limits of this remarkable current in ordinary and 
extraordinary years we are as yet very imperfectly 
informed. Of the zoology of the great tracts of 
ocean which are covered by its banks of seaweed, 
we know nothing beyond the fact that they are the 
habitation of a countless number of marine animals, 
—giving rise possibly to deposits which may have 
distinctive characters from lacustrine deposits or 
from those of marine estuaries. But, doubtless, we 
can now estimate only a very small part of the 
advantages which terrestrial physics, as well as 
hydrography and navigation, would derive from the 
concurrent exertions of the two great maritime 
nations in the way that has been pointed out. 

The analogy of the configuration of the land and 
sea on the north of the continents of Asia and 
America, has for some time past caused an opinion 
to be entertained that the sea on the north of the 
Parry Islands might be as open as it is known to 
be throughout the year in the same latitude on the 
north of the Siberian Islands. The expectation 
that Wellington Strait might prove a continuation 
of Barrow’s Strait, and a channel of communication 
from the Atlantic into that part of the Polar Ocean, 
has been considerably strengthened in the last year 
by the discoveries which we owe to the hardihood 
and intrepidity of our merchant seamen. The access 
to the Polar Ocean, and the degree in which it may 
be navigable for purposes of discovery or of scien- 
tific research, are amongst the few geographical 
problems of high interest which remain to be solved, 








vision for supplying instruments on which reliance 
can be placed, with practical instructions for their 
use. In no department is the ‘‘ systematic direc- 
tion,” which it is the object of the British Associa- 
tion to communicate to the sciences generally, more 
needed than in Physical Geography. To carry 
this desirable purpose into effect, might with great 
propriety and public benefit be made to form a 
branch of the duties of the Kew Observatory. 

In compliance with a resolution of the Council, 
the Kew Committee have made arrangements 
for four aeronautic ascents in the Nassau balloon, 
chiefly for the purpose of investigating the 
laws of the decrement of temperature and of 
aqueous vapour in ascending into the atmosphere. 
The first of these ascents took place on the 17th of 
August, attaining between 19,000 and 20,009 feet, 
and will be the subject of a communication to the 
Association, which will doubtless excite much in- 
terest, from Mr. Welsh of the Kew Observatory, 
who was charged with the conduct of the observa- 
tions. . 

The opportunity which the Observatory furnishes 
to the Members of the Association of a convenient 
locality, presenting many facilities for carrying on 
a series of delicate experiments, has been taken 
advantage of by Professor Stokes for experiments 
in which he is engaged on the Jadex of Friction in 
different Gases. Experiments reported by myself 
to the Royal Society in 1829, showed that the 
retardation of a pendulum vibrating in different 
gases was not proportionate to their respective 
densities, but appeared to depend also on some 
inherent quality, whereby the different 


gases 


present different degrees of resistance to the 
| motion of bedies passing through them. I was 


and we may confidently look for a solution, in the | 


direction at least that has been adverted to, by the 
Expedition which has been despatched under Sir 
Edward Belcher to follow up the discovered traces 
of Sir John Franklin's vessels. 

The success which the Kew Observatory Com. 
mittee have had in their undertaking to make 
Standard Thermometers, encourages us to hope 
that they will be equally successful in the endea- 


meteorological instruments generally, as well as in 
the more delicate kinds which are so frequently re- 
quired in physical experiments. An establishment 
has long been a desideratum in which instruments 
for various physical researches employed in foreign 
countries should be tried in comparison with the 
instruments used here, and the relative merits of 
each examined, and in which new and promising 
inventions and suggestions should receive a prac- 
tical trial. Amongst its other services rendered 
to Science and to the country, the British Associa- 
tion is now entitled to claim the merit of having 
organized an establishment which appears ex- 
tremely well suited to supply this deficiency, and 
needs only more extensive means to supply it to 
any required extent. The applications which have 
been made to Kew in the past year by Professors 
Forbes and Thomson for thermometers of par- 
ticular kinds, required in very delicate experiments 
in which those gentlemen are engaged, and by the 
Admiralty for Standard Thermometers for very low 
temperatures to be employed by the Arctic Expe- 
ditions, show that the advantages to be derived 


to be recognised ; and as these become more known 
and felt, it may confidently be anticipated that 
means will not be wanting for such an extension 
of the establishment at Kew, as may be necessary 
to meet fully the public requirements. The desire 
which is so frequently manifested by voyagers and 
travellers in distant countries to contribute to our 
knowledge of terrestrial physics, would be greatly 
aided by increased facilities afforded to them of 
obtaining suitable and well assured instruments, 
and still more if practical instruction or advice 
could be added. It is not from deficiency of inte- 
rest, or of a desire to be useful in such inquiries, 
that our British travellers do not reap the full ad- 
vantages of the great opportunities which they 
possess, so much as from the absence of any pro- 


interrupted in the prosecution of this subject by 
a recal to military duty, and I now rejoice to see 
it in hands so far more able to do it justice. 

The Parliamentary Committee appointed at the 
Ipswich meeting to watch over the interests of 
Science, consisting of Members of the British Asso- 
ciation who are also Members of the Legislature, 
have this morning made their first Report to the 


| General Committee, and some notice of the subjects 
vour in which they are now engaged to introduce a | 
greater degree of precision in the construction of 





which have chiefly occupied them in the past year 
may not be unacceptable to the Members of the 
Association at large. One of the subjects is that 
of Scientific Pensions. It is known to all that 
since the commencement of the reign of Her 
present Majesty pensions to the amount of 1200/. 
have been at the disposal of the First Minister of 
the Crown, to be granted each year in recompense 
of civil services, chiefly, though not exclusively, in 
literature and science, and that several persons of 
various degrees of literary and scientific eminence 
have received pensions accordingly, many of which 
have given much public satisfaction. On examining 
the appropriations which have been made in the 
fourteen years since this fund became available, it 
appeared that only about thirteen per cent., or an 
eighth part of the whole amount, had been allotted 
to scientific pensions. Considering this to be a 


Sir R. H. Inglis, one of the Members of the Com- 
mittee, obtained an interview with the Earl of 
Derby for that purpose. The readiness of Govern- 
ment to attend to such representations has been 


fully shown in the scientific pensions granted in 
from such an establishment are already beginning | 


the present year, amounting to nearly a third of 
the whole sum available for the year. These 
pensions have been granted, on the recommendation 
of the President of the Royal Society,—to Mr. 
Hind, who has the unique distinction of being the 
discoverer of no less than six out of the twenty-five 
known planets of the solar system,—to Dr. Mantell, 
so well known for his successful researches in fossil 
geology,—and to Mr. Ronalds, for the electrical 
and kindred researches in which he 
engaged for so many years. The 


has been 
intimate asso- 


ciation of the scientific services of Mr. Ronalds for 
several years past with the Observatory of the 
British Association at Kew, must render this last 
selection peculiarly gratifying to our Members. 
Another subject which has occupied the attention 
_ of the Parliamentary Committee in the last year, 





. . “4 ye é ° ; aT. 
is one to which their attention was requested } 
the Council of the Association, with 4 tg 


carrying into effect the desire of the Gene View of 


; ral Com. 

mittee for a more cheap and rapid intemnadlan 
. . . “sf < 

communication of scientific publications 7% 


credit of the first move towards the accompli b. 


ment of this desirable object is due to the Gey 
ment of the United States, by whom an See 
ment was made for the admission duty free a 
scientific books addressed as presents from tan 
countries to all institutions and individuals cult: 
vating science in that country, such books Reo 
sent through the Smithsonian Institution, by then 
their further distribution to their respective deati 
nations was undertaken. This arrangement wes 
notified to our Government through the British 
minister at Washington, and a similar privilege 
was at the same time requested for the ad wie 
duty free into England of books sent as presents 
from the United States to public institutions and 
individuals cultivating science in th ntry, 
under such regulations as might appear most 
fitting. This proposition gave rise to communica. 
tions between the President of the Royal Society 
and the Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
on the one part, and the Treasury and the princinal 
Commissioner of Customs on the other: the result 
of which has been the concession of the privile; 
of admission, duty free, into England of f 


4 


MISsSslon 


iS Country, 


scientine 
books from all countries, designed as presents to 
institutions and individuals named in lists to b 
prepared from time to time by the Royal Society, 
after communication with other scientific societies 
recognised by charter, under the regulation, how- 
ever, that the books are to be imported in cases 
addressed to and passing through the Royal 
Society. This arrangement has come into opera- 
tion ; and it may be interesting to notice, as giving 
some idea of its extensive bearing, that the first 
arrival from the United States which has taken 
place under these regulations consists of packages 
weighing in all no less than three tons. There is 
another branch of the same subject which is more 
difficult to arrange—viz. the international com- 
munication by post of scientific pamphlets and 
papers at reduced rates of postage; the Parlia- 


|! mentary Committee have directed their attentior 


to this part of the subject also, and I earnestly 
ope that their exertions will be successful. 
Allusions have been made by influential men, 
and in influential places, to a direct representatior 
of science in parliament ; and we frequently hear 
opinions expressed that parliament might be im- 
proved by a greater admixture of men who might 
be chosen as the representatives of the intellectua 
cultivation of the nation, amongst those who re- 
present its material interests. The benefit which 
the legislature might derive from a change of this 
description is a question rather for statesmen than 
for men of science, and would be quite unsuitable 


| for discussion here ; but in respect to the influenc 
which such change would exercise on science Itse! 


and on its cultivators, it does belong to us to con 
proper subject to be brought under the notice of | 
Government, Lord Wrottesley, the Chairman, and | 


sider both its probable advantages and disadvan- 
tages, I have no hesitation in expressing, as 42 
individual opinion, my belief that the possibl 
gain would be incalculably outweighed by the tee 


| certain evils; and that scientific men cannot to 


highly value and desire to retain the advantag 


/ they now possess in the undisturbed enjoyme! 


| ments and distractions of political life. 





of their own pursuits untroubled by the ay tat 
Some ther 
been, 
who. born to a station which brings with it pu 
duties, but gifted with a strong natural et : 
the pursuits of science, do manage to sucess” 
a greater or less degree in combining both. v 
cess is in such cases the more honourable, al 
the more admired, because it manifests the ere - 
of the original disposition, and indicates how “7 
more might probably have been TS ce al 
an undivided attention. The economy . nee 
labour points specialiy to such men wl ag tet 
suitable representatives of science 1 pode. t he 
ture of which they already form 4 qq 
selection from amongst them of a certain 
to be particularly charged with th 
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—_— mn promoting the interests of science, 
; pa government oT in the legislature, ap- 

‘» this view a most happy expedient. We 
pears in read over the names of the noblemen and 
aapnot who form the Parliamentary Committee 
pales ish Association, without being satisfied 
d the Be ould not be likely to be more ho- 
or more ably represented by “aad gaye 
. ion; nor can we look to the 
of direct Pay crentical’ wisdom with which the 
dretion of the committee have been conducted 
first year of its existence, without being 


. with the belief that it is destined to 
vender important services both to the country and 
to ourselves. 


I have now occupied fully as much 
and attention as I can venture to 
trespass upon, and have yet found it impossible to 
comprehend within the limits of a discourse all the 
h I would gladly have called your 


tories to whic 
win even in those branches of knowledge in 


yhich I may consider myself as | rast uninformed, 
in three of the seven departments into which our 
wience is divided. I have left wholly untouched 
those wide fields of geology and natural history, 
vhich would of themselves have furnished fitting 
abjects for an address of still longer duration, 
¥o one can be more sensible of this, and of many 
other imperfections and deficien “ies, than the indi- 
vidual who addresses you; yet, if he has not 
wholly failed in the purpose he designed—if the 
impression which he has endeavoured to convey, 
however faint may be the image, be true to that 
which it is intended to represent,—you have not 
hiled to recognise the gratifying picture of British 
xience in the full career of energetic action and 
advancement, pressing forward in every direction 
to fill the full measure of the sphere of its activity 
in the domain of intellectual culture ; regardful 
on the one hand of the minutest details in the 
patient examination of natural facts, and on the 
other hand diligent in combining them into gene- 
nlizations of the highest order, by the aid of those 
principles of inductive philosophy, which are the 
surest guide of the human intellect to the com- 
prehension of the laws and order of the material 
universe. 


Gentlemen, 
of your time 


The General Treasurer's Account was then read. 


The General Treasurer’s Account from 2nd July, 
$51, at Ipswich, to the 1st September, 1852, at 
Belfast -— 
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Tpowaty Printing, advertising, expenses of 
eeting, petty disbursements made 
by general and local treasurers, &c. ........ £206 14 2 
Prating report of twentieth meeting, paid on 
eraving, &e., for report of the twenty-first 
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‘aries nt General Secretary and Ac- 
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Yentaining the establishment at Kew Obser- 
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: "edo influence of solar radiation.. 20 0 0 
‘ Se reological Map of Ireland... .. 15 0 0 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


AmonG the announcements of new books are the 
following :—‘ Narrative of a Visit to the Indian 
Archipelago in H.M.S, Meander,’ by the Hon. 
Captain Keppel, R.N,, author of the ‘ Narrative of 
the Borneo Expedition’; the second part of ‘The 
Primeval Language,’ by the Rev. Charles Foster; 
‘Passages from My Life,’ by the Baron von 
Miiffling, edited by Colonel Philip Yorke; a trans. 
lation of Richard Lepsius’s ‘ Letters on Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Sinaitic Peninsula: and ‘ Lives 
of the Laureates,’ by Wiltshire Stanton Austin, of 
Exeter College, and John Ralph, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. <A fair number of new novels are also 
announced, among which may be specified ‘ Cyrilla,’ 
by the author of ‘The Initials’; ‘Daisy Burns,’ 
by Julia Kavanagh, author of ‘Madeline’; and 
‘Beatrice,’ by Catherine Sinclair, the author of 
‘Modern Accomplishments.’ A new metaphysical 
work is in the press, by Professor Ferrier, of St. 
Andrew’s, entitled ‘The Theory of Knowing and 
Being.’ Mr, Ferrier’s papers many years ago in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ first attracted attention 
to the author as one of the deepest thinkers and 
most lively writers of the day. The present work 
is intended as a systematic treatise on the Institutes 
of Metaphysics, and will doubtless prove a valuable 
contribution from the Scottish school of mental 
philosophy. The Chevalier Bunsen’s work on 
church history, ‘Hippolytus and his Age,’ is 
promised in a few days. A new edition of Dr. 
Lang’s ‘ Historical and Statistical Account of New 
South Wales,’ three-fourths of the work being 
entirely new, will be a valuable acquisition at the 
present time. <A tale, entitled ‘ Annette,’ by Wil- 
liam F. Deacon, is being edited, with a memoir of the 
author, by Sir T. N. Talfourd. Another volume, the 
fifth, of Merle d’Aubigné’s ‘ History of the Refor. 
mation,’ is to be soon brought out at Edinburgh, 
Among the most recent announcements of Ameri- 
can reprints of English books, we observe Newman’s 
‘Regal Rome,’ Lieut. Osborne’s ‘Stray Leaves 
from an Arctic Journal,’ Mrs. Moodie’s ‘ Roughing 


it in the Bush,’ Mr. Jerdan’s ‘ Autobiography,’ and | 


the ‘ Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, delivered at the Society of Arts.” The Ameri- 
can work, entitled ‘ The Men of the Time,’ is not a 
reprint of the London volume of the same name, 
but is a separate and very superior compilation. 
There are about nine hundred names, from all 
parts of the world, and in all departments of noto- 
riety, from kings and statesmen down to money- 
usurers and demagogues. The various German 
‘ Conversations-lexikons’ have supplied the bulk of 
the European matter, the London * Men of the 
Time’ being taken as a guide as far as possible, 
with necessary corrections ; and French and Spanish 
sources of information have also been put into re- 
quisition. The American portion of the work will 
have most novelty and interest to English readers, 
Sketches are given, for instance, of Herman Mel- 
ville, Charles Dana, Webster, Morse, the inventor 
of the electric telegraph, and other living notables. 

A discussion is at present going on at Edinburgh 
on a subject of some historical and archeological 
interest. Several years ago, when the North 
British Railway was forming, as the line approached 
the Edinburgh terminus, a venerable building, 
Trinity College Church, stood in the way. It was 
the finest piece of Gothic architecture in the Scot- 
tish capital, with the exception of the chapel of 
Holyrood Palace. It was a relic of the days of 
Mary of Guise, before the era of Scottish Puritanism, 
morally so noble, but in matters of external wor- 
ship needlessly barbarous. The Town Council, as 
guardians of the city churches, long oppesed the 
removal of this historical relic, which was still 
used as the parish-church of its locality. But 
directors and shareholders heeded little the honour. 
able scruples of the city magistrates, and the church 
disappeared before the inexorable railway. Happily 
the Lord Provost of the time was a man of 
enlightened taste and public spirit, Mr. Adam 
Black, the well-known publisher. He first of all 
extorted from the railway directors, who had be- 
haved somewhat insolently in the matter, the large 
sum of 16,000/. as compensation. He then per- 














suaded the Town Council to have the building care- 
fully taken down, with view to its being re-ergcted 
on some more favourable site. This advice was 
followed, and under the direction of able architects 
and builders every stone was removed undamaged, 
and preserved for the future reconstruction. Mean. 
while other councillors have succeeded to the civic 
rule, and instead of rebuilding Trinity College 
Church, it is now coolly proposed that another 
edifice should be built for the parish church, cheaper 
and more convenient than the old one! Ex-Pro- 
vost Black has upon this written a letter of severe 
expostulation, protesting against the utilitarian 
scheme, which might have been considered, had 
not money been actually received from the railway 
company, which could not honourably be appro- 
priated to other uses. He states in his letter, that 
the sum of 10,9007. would cover all the expense 
of reconstructing the church, The stones are all 
numbered in order, ready for removal, and a com- 
manding site on the slope of the Calton Hill is 
proposed for the erection. Surely the citizens of 
Edinburgh will see that right is done in this matter. 

The Americans often boast of their familiarity 
with English literature, and a stock subject for the 
complimentary speeches at international meetings 
is the unity of feeling concerning the Anglo-Saxon 
authors. We fear this acquaintance with our past 
literature does not extend to more than a limited 
number of classic works. At least, the present 
discussion about the Islands in South 
America has brought out a display of ignorance of 
English books of voyages and travels hardly to be 
expected in the Foreign Secretary ofa great nation, 
The Hon. Daniel Webster has announced that 
the Lobos Islands were discovered by Benjamin 
Morell, a citizen of the United States, in 1823. In 
books so well known in this country as ‘ Dampier’s 
Voyages round the Word,’ ‘Anson’s Voyages,’ and 
in many other works, extracts from which have 
been this week given in the public journals, the 
islands are described by name. Daniel Webster's 
discovery of Lobos is a pendaut to the story of the 
geographical attainments of the Duke of Newcastle 
as described by Horace Walpole :—“‘Oh; yes— 
yes, to be sure, Annapolis must be defended- 
troops must be sent to Annapolis. Pray where is 
Annapolis?” ** Cape Breton an island !—wonder- 
ful! Show it me in the map, So it is, sure 
enough. My dear sir, you always bring us good 
news. I must go and tell the King that Cape 
Breton is an island.” We hope Mr. Webster will 
go and tell Congress that the Lobos are not newly 
discovered islands. 

The sale of the collection of Greek, Roman, By- 
zantine, and Medizval coins belonging to the late 
Mr. H. P. Borell, of Smyrna, was brought to a 
close last week at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson's. 
There were several unique specimens in the col- 
lection, unknown to Mr. Saulcy and the best nu- 
mismatists. Both of Greek and Byzantine there 
were many rare and unpublished specimens, Some 
of the coins of the Greek cities of Asia Minor were 
of much interest. and value. One gold piece of 
Chalcis fetched 28/. 10s.; a unique coin of Antio- 
cbus VII., 32/7, 10s.; several of Erythroe, with ma- 
gistrate’s name, unpublished, about 40/.; a Persian 
octodrachm, 50/.; a unique coin of Alexander IL., 
1007. The whole collection sold for 38317. 

Dr. Erb, Professor of Astronomy at Heidelberg, 
is constructing a high tower at Bamberg, with the 
permission of the Bavarian Government, for the 
purpose of erecting an electric clock which shall 
regulate, according to the same meridian, all the 
railway clocks in Germany. The London electric 
clock in the Strand, in connexion with the Green- 
wich Observatory, has this week begun to be in 


Lobos 


regular use. a 

At the recent annual sitting of the French 
Academy, the prize for poetry, a gold medal worth 
2000fr., was awarded to Madame Louise Collet, on 
the theme of ‘The Colony of Mettray,’ where 
the reform of convicts by classified labour is at- 
tempted. The prize of 2000fr. for eloquence was 
awarded to M. Paradol, of the Normal school, for 
a ‘Eulogium of Bernardin St. Pierre.’ The first 
Montyon prize for history was awarded to M, Emile 
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de Bonnechose, to whose work ‘On the Four Con- 
quests of England’ we have lately referred (ante, 
Pp. 78). The Gobert historical prizes, founded by 

n Gobert, were awarded, the first to M. Thierry, 
for his work ‘on the Merovingian Kings;’ the 
second to M. Henri Martin, for the recent volumes 
of his ‘ History of France.’ Among the other 
prizes the most noticeable were, to M. Barnard, for 
his translation of Hegel’s ‘ Lectures on sthetics,’ 
and to M. Jules Barni, for an ‘ Analytical Exami- 
nation of the Philosophy of Kant.’ M. Boulay- 
Paty received 2000fr. for his collection of poetry 
entitled ‘Sonnets,’ and M. Jasmin an extraordinary 
prize of 3000fr. for poetry in the Provengal dialect. 
The report on the prizes for virtue was read by M. 
Vitet, the first of 3000fr. being awarded to a poor 
woman, aged 70, at Valenciennes, who had for 
forty years devoted herself to the support of her 
old mistress who had fallen into poverty. 
sitting was concluded by the reading of Madame 
Collet’s prize poem. The Report, by M. Villemain, 
Perpetual Secretary of the Academy, read previously 
to the announcement of the prizes, was a masterly 
piece of eloquence and criticism, eliciting the warm 
applause of the distinguished audience. <A brief 
analysis of the works honoured with prizes was 
given in the Report. 

We mentioned lately the launch of the Napoleon 
screw steamer at Toulon, at present considered the 
finest war-ship on the ocean, exceeding our Aga- 
memnon by 250-horse power, and carrying more 
gunsand men. The Windsor Castle, about to be 
launched at Pembroke Dockyard, will far excel 


the Napoleon. She is to carry 140 guns, 700-horse | 


power, burthen in tons 3760, length from figure- 
head to taffrail, 278 feet, between perpendiculars 
240, breadth for tonnage 59ft. 2in. Great art 
has been shown in the altering of this vessel, first 


intended as a 120-gun ship, the ship being cut in | 
two, and lengthened in midships by 23 feet to give | 


the necessary room for the engines, boilers, stores, 
and other machinery for a screw-propelled steamer. 
The vessel was cut clean down, and the after-half, 


weighing about 2000 tons, launched 23 feet, leaving | 


room for the alterations. 
The Amateur Company of the Guild of Literature 


have been entertained by the good people of Man- | 


chester at a physical feast in return for the feast of 
reason and flow of soul which they have afforded 
to the commercial metropolis. 
given on Tuesday evening, at the Atheneum, the 


The | 


The banquet was | 


Mayor of Manchester, Mr. Robert Barnes, presi- | 
ding, supported by some of the leading merchants | 


of the town. 
evening, ‘ Prosperity to the Guild of Literature,’ 
coupled with the name of Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, who in a lengthened and able speech ex- 
plained the origin and purposes of the Association. 
To the toast of ‘The Amateur Company of the 
Guild,’ Mr. Charles Dickens responded, and in his 
speech referred ‘ with godfatherly satisfaction’ to 


Mr. Crossley gave the toast of the | 
| gives the impression of considerable depth below 


the prosperity of the Manchester Atheneum, over | 


the first public meeting of which he had the honour 
of presiding. Mr. Frank Stone and Mr. Charles 
Knight replied to the toasts ‘ Science and the Fine 
Arts,’ and ‘Periodical Literature; appropriate 
speeches being also made by Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, and others. 

It is announced in the Paris journals that the 
French Government has presented 2000f. (S0/.) as 


| presenting rather a mottled or cloudy surface; and 
| occasionally some small patches are very decidedly 


_all spots of considerable size, and in many small 


a ‘‘ gratification” to the two Vosgien fishermen, | 


named Gehin and Remy, who made, from their 
own observations, the discovery of the means of 
artificially producing fish in any quantity—a secret 
long known to the learned in ichthyology, but from 
unaccountable blindness turned to no practical 
account. These men are emp/oyed by the Govern- 
ment in applying their system . rivers and streams 
in different parts of France. The French Govern- 
ment has 


ningen, for the production of fish artificially on a 
grand seale, and for naturalising foreign fish in 

rench waters. M. Coste, the Professor of Ichthy- 
ology at the College de France, has been appointed 
to superintend the operations. Apropos of this 


gentleman, it may be stated that his curious expe- | 


riments for breeding salmon and other fish artifi- 
cially in @ tub, by means of a stream of water 
flowing from a cistern on to fecundated eggs, has 
completely succeeded, and that his young salmon 
in particular are growing rapidly. In the course 
of a year or two, all the waters of France will be 
literally teeming with fish, thanks to the discovery 
of Gehin and Remy, and to the enlightened pa- 
tronage given to it by the government. It is to 


give an abundance of cheap and wholesome food to 
the poorer classes. 











PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL. —- (Continued from page 660).— 
G. Bishop, Esq., in the chair. ‘ Description of an 
Eye-piece for viewing the Sun, &c., with Remarks 
| upon the Solar Spots and other Phenomena,’ by 
' the Rev. W.R. Dawes. The principal peculiarity 

of this eye-piece consists in a metallic slide, with 

perforations of different sizes, which crosses the 
| eye-tube at right angles, just at the focus of the 
_ object-glass. There are contrivances, which can 
| easily be imagined, for rapid manipulation, and 
though the slide is of course greatly heated when 
the sun is viewed, the conduction is cut off by 
interposing a plate of ivory. The perforations 
vary in diameter from 0°5 to 0°0075 of an inch, 
and, with a small field, single lenses are preferred 
to complicated eye-pieces. Mr. Dawes finds that, 
in general, apertures which exceed 0°3 inch cannot 
be safely used for a long time under a hot sun. 
Where the usual proportions are retained between 
the aperture and focal length of an object-glass 
(seldom exceeding 1 to 16 in large telescopes), a 
focal diaphragm of 0°3 inch transmits a portion of 
the sun’s image, the size and heat of which is 
nearly equivalent to that of the whole image of the 
sun in a refractor of thirty-two inches focal length, 
and of two inches aperture. This may usually be 
employed without injury to the dark glasses, and 
the field is quite large enough for sweeping over 
_ the’ sun’s disk in searching for spots or other 
| phenomena. 
aperture must be employed. In some very large 
spots, the nuclei alone may thus be examined, 


be hoped that the same system will be universally | 
applied in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; it will | 


In careful scrutinies, the suitable | 


—$— 
shade, the telescope is directed with the smalles 
diaphragm to the dark part of a large spot te 
this way the cloudy stratum will in Pe es, ene : 
visible, frequently occupying by far the greater ms 
of what has been hitherto considered the n aie i 
the spot, and imagined to be, in fact. the body of 
the sun itself. A portion of it, however, wil] pale 
monly be found to appear perfectly black, er a 
we may conclude that, if luminous at all, it is leas 
so than our own atmosphere when illuminated by 
the direct rays of the sun. To this black part only 
| the appellation of nucleus appears to be strictly 

applicable. A remarkable instance of rotatory 
motion was observed in a spot which was sketched 
on January 17 and January 23. The rotation was 
not of the smaller round the larger portion. Tj, 
whole spot had rotated round the small black nucleus.” 
On examining the surface of the sun carefully, using 
& very small field, Mr. Dawes is persuaded that 
the apparent rapid fluctuation of the porous 
structure is not real, but the effect of disturbance 
in our own atmosphere.” Mr. Dawes states his 
conviction of the superiority of large apertures with 
high powers in viewing the sun, which this redue- 
tion of the field makes easy. The fucule, too, are 
seen far better with large apertures, especially when 
the power is not proportionally high. ‘‘ These ar 
best seen near the east and west edges of the sun's 
disk, where they give the impression of narrow 
ridges, whose sides are there presented to view. 
They usually lie nearly in the direction ofa circle 
of latitude on the sun’s surface, and are rarely high 
enough to be seen as actual projections from his 
limb. On one occasion, however, the 22nd of 
January last, I had an opportunity of observing a 
satisfactory confirmation of the idea that they are 
ridges, or heapings up of the luminous matter ; and 
as the requisite circumstances are extremely rare, 
I will advert more particularly to the observation. 
A large bright streak, or fucula, was observed to 
run, as usual, nearly parallel to the sun’s edge for 
some distance, and very near it ; and then to turn 
rather abruptly towards the edge and pass over it. 
The limb was at times very well defined ; and when 
it was most sharp and steady. the bright streak was 
seen to project slightly beyond the smooth outline of 
the limb, in the manner of a mountain ridge nearly 
parallel to the sun’s equator.” This eye-piece was 


— 








without any disturbance from the bright surface. | 


‘By this mode of observation I have ascertained 

the existence of a stratum of comparatively faint 

luminosity, which, as far as I know, has not been 
. e x 4 “ 

previously noticed. For this I would propose the 

appellation of the cloudy stratum. Its appearance 


the second luminous stratum which forms the | 
shallow, or penumbra, usually seen round the | 
nucleus of a spot; and from all the examinations | 
I have hitherto made, it seems to me probable that 
it is not self-luminous, but of such a nature as to 
absorb a vast quantity of light, and reflect very 
little. Its faint illumination is rarely uniform, 


more luminous than the rest, though still incom- 
parably less bright than even the stratum forming 
the penumbra; from which it also differs essentially 
in being destitute of the striated or ridged appear- 
ance so frequently presented in that stratum. In 





ones, a black opening is perceivable in the cloudy | 
stratum. In no instance have I perceived any 
light in these openings which exceeded the illumi- | 
nation of the earth’s atmosphere by the sun’s rays. 
It is obvious that any degree of light inferior 
to this cannot be rendered visible by any con- | 
trivance we can employ ; just as the red pro- | 
jections from the sun’s border cannot be seen 


| except when the solar illumination of our atmo- 
> granted a considerable sum for the | 


purpose of preparing extensive reservoirs at Hu- | 


sphere is nearly extinguished by the intervention | 
of the moon. In order to obtain a measure of this 
illumination of the atmosphere, and to ascertain 
the limit which it sets to our researches, I have 
usually directed the telescope, with a very small | 


| field, to the sky close to the sun’s edge, using the 
i , > 5 


lightest shade of darkening glass which my eye 
could comfortably bear. Then, using the same | 
{ 


| back to the green, obse 


applied to Mr. Lassell’s 20-foot reflector last Sep- 
tember, and the sun was examined with the whole 
of the 24-inch mirror. ‘The eye-piece did not be- 
come more than sensibly warm after two hours’ 
exposure to a bright sun. Mr. Dawes points out 
the utility of this contrivance in examining the 


. : ; Looe alt 
| surface of the moon, in observing the occultations of 


small stars, and the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 
and in observing or detecting the faint satellites of 
planets. By such means, too, Venus and Mercury 
may be more pleasantly observed when neat the 
sun ; and as the author remarks, “to the prac- 
tised observer such applications will readily occur, 
and need not be here insisted on. Mr. Dawes 
eye-piece was constructed by Mr. Dollond ac- 
cording to Mr. Dawes’ directions. 
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FINE ARTS. 
SPECULATIVE ARCHITECTURE. 





vr . 2 | — M4 > >. who 
To the students in speculative architecture 


abound in this age, the following problem is sug: 
Let any one of them who is anxious of 
trying his powers of discrimination take his station 
at the end of the Clapham-road, just where | 
emerges upon the common, and then, turning his 
rve the octagonal spire 
ht and left hand on both 
mmediately con 
1 by interven- 
ed “the spires, 
ples, the win- 





gested : 


which ascend on the rig 
sides of the highway,—the one ! 
spicuous, the other somewhat hidder 
ing buildings. Then, having examin 
let him take a closer view of the stee ie 
dows, and finally the main bodies of the sg 
buildings, marking the features by the way, © "4 
character, epoch, and combinations. : pat 
before he arrives at the piece of dedicatory ear a 
ture over the east door of the one, oe ae 
stack of chimney-pots which esr grag ean of 
the other, he will have recognised the char 
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pt tho point | at which the discovery dawns, 


oat will be the true test, not only of his skill, 
wt of the representative ability of the respective 
bat ¢ Sooner or later he must come to the 
‘on that the one is a Romanist Chapel, the 
“jer 3 Meeting-house of Dissenters. The former 
sy fact, the church of the Immaculate Lady of 
ye ois the latter a congregational chapel of the 
brs ro But though essentially diverse in 
pape in which the sentiment of ecclesias- 
il oe nitectare resides, there is yet enough of 
snilarity, at first sight, to strike the eye and fill 
she thoughts with astonishment. What a contrast 
this efflorescence of sculpture and the bare 
repulsive walls of ee ap omy ence 
demure severity of the early Noncon- 
es been alacatiped for a gay and costly 
niece of patchwork made up from the spoils of anti- 
quity. Whatever else these significant changes may 
portend, all that lies within our sphere to notice 
sthe improved and extended taste which follows 
ws one of the beneficent results of _toleration. 
Amidst these diverging lines the English Church 
holds its middle course, not ae ae by om 
wunding influences, but certainly keeping aloo 
ae amitenined symbolism on the one hand, or 
fom affected indifferentism on the other. Archi- 
tecture in her hands will neither become studiously 
jogmatic, nor will it sink into a mere display of 
omament. Removed alike from obtrusiveness and 
nsipidity, it will continue to represent that calm 
aieue current of — cg yet = weey 
oedominates among the people, and further to 
iecome the best Saaery for the development of it. 
Every year witnesses improvements in the designs 
of church buildings ; several at present in the course 
ofconstruction are of remarkable merit; amongst 
the latest the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Munster-square, New-road, lately in part com- 
pleted, deserves especial notice. Nothing less 
than this was to be expected from its architect, 
Mr. Carpenter. We propose entering upon a de- 
tailed description of the building, recommending 
iisstudy to the curious in the modern tendencies 
if durch construction. The building has been 
raised at the expense of a munificent individual, 
Mr. Stewart, some of the ornaments only having 
heen ey other persons. The builders 
were Messrs. Welk. 

This church, when fully completed, is to consist 
of a nave, chancel, two aisles, ond a tower on the 
wuthern side, Of these, only the two first and 
he southern aisle are at present complete. The 
wrthem portion will then abut upon Munster- 
quare, Where a school, supported by the Messrs. 
Alderson, is at present held. The nave, about 
iS feet by 30, is separated from the aisles by five 
arches or piers, consisting of clusters of semi- 
crular shafts with an intermediate projecting 
ae Above the arches, on the nave wall 
fn eties of labels terminated by small knots 
» wiage. The west window is of six cinquefoil- 
sated lights, with tracery in the upper part that 
p a! nl, but with an ogee flexure in 
the hon ) eos the style of the church to 
Principal nal fal gee h sauieg 5 ~ 
fase el, including six quatre- 
re be the south aisle, 96 feet oo 22, 
of four, - lle of feet: A ogg hese ee is 
Rb fe lights, with plain ogee 
rr inthe heads. There are also As windows 
roofs hse Tan the south side. _ The 
tof simple const aisles are of deal painted, 
balding 295 ¢aarr pam The strength of the 
ued We may add con y with some modern ideas, 
df church a. : 1 many Instances of that epoch 
been reserved cp of which this is a revival, 
, or the chancel. This last is in two 


“a ont 20 feet long by 30 broad, the 
les by areh est the nave, entering upon the two 
4 pain | “Sin continuation of the nave wall. 

three steps separate this 


eater ©W wall and 

chance 

: from the nave ; and between it and 
striking merit, being 


the 
Msles aro bg screens of 
. Ss rin’ 3} i i 
‘ Jatest of Pugin’s designs, consisting of 


“tong the Ja 


Raracter ~g of simple yet highly expressive 
» Painted in blue and gold, In the outer 





chancel, which is floored with tiles, are seats for 
school children and choristers. The inner chancel, 
20 feet by 30, is reached by another step ; it has 
three outside walls, and is lighted by an east win- 
dow of handsome design. There are seven lights 
with cinquefoil heads, a wheel of twelve compart- 
ments, and other tracery in the upper part,—the 
ogee curve prevailing throughout, and the whole, 
with, we understand, its painted glass, being from 
designs of Mr. Pugin. There are also to be win- 
dows on the north and south walls of the chancel, 
of four lights each, of which the southern only is 
as yet finished. Round the east window run 
string courses ornamented with the ball-flower ; 
but on the lower part of the chancel the most ela- 
borate ornament is concentrated. Round the three 
walls runs an arcade of canopied niches of Caen 
stone, the shafts being of Purbeck marble, in bold 
and very excellent carving, executed by Messrs. 
Purday of Pimlico, and the gift of Baron Alderson. 
The niches are six on each side, three of the right 
being recessed into sedilia, the seats of which are 
all on a level, and the fourth into an elegant pis- 
cina, with shelf. Each canopy is ornamented with 
scroll creepers and finials, the corbels being angels’ 
heads ; and under the piscina, and finishing the 
string courses along the base, are groups of foliage, 
boldly cut. The arches under the canopies consist 
of cinquefoil heads, some of them having an addi- 
tional quatrefoil, the cusps being always alter- 
nately plain and ogee. The cornice on the sides 
carries a string course of ball flowers, and at the 
east end a row of square pieces of foliage, and is 
surmounted with a row of small battlements. 
Behind the table is an altar-piece, being a flat 
tablet in a square frame, reaching from the floor to 
the cornice, painted in gold quatrefoils and stars 
in the interstices, with a large but not too promi- 
nent cross in the centre. The faces of the blank 
arches and the back of the stalls are painted in 
flower tracery, with the monogram I HS in various 
shapes; and between each canopy on the back 
wall of the arcade are appropriate ogee trefoils. 
The roof is in panels of blue with gold stars. Every 
part of this chancel arcade has been planned with 
the greatest taste, and executed with united firm- 
ness and delicacy. The designs of the glass of the 
window consist apparently .of angels and saints, 
some under rich canopies, most of whom bear 
legends too small to be legible from the floor. In 
the lower part are two compartments, one row 
of which contains the following subjects in order: 
St. John, St. James, The Virgin, Christ on the 
Cross, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Peter, and St. 
Paul; underneath is a symbol of the Evangelists. 
The introduction of the central figure of Christ 
appears to be the only feature which has given 
scandal to the many visitors and as numerous 
admirers of this church. The frame of the organ 
(built by Gray and Davison), the pulpit, and all the 
wood-work of the benches, is of the very plainest 
character, consistent with the style, and is, in 
fact, almost meagre. The font is octagonal, on a 
pier of the same shape, having Purbeck shafts at 
the angles, with scrolls of flowing trefoils between 
them. The eight sides are cut into cinquefoil 
arches with crocketted canopies, and corbels of 
angels, harmonizing precisely with the rest. This 
church as a whole we may fairly consider as one 
of the simplest and purest adaptations of the 
ancient English style which this year can boast in 
the metropolis; and with the circumstances of 
interest that accompany its foundation, it will 
doubtless continue as it has begun, to attract many 
admirers amongst those who watch with interest 
the advance of style amongst us. 

The Academy of Fine Arts, at Paris, is preparing 
a very useful work —a dictionary of the idiomatic 
and technical terms employed in music, sculpture, 
painting, and architecture. Although this work 
bears only the modest name of dictionary, 1t will 
be in reality an encyclopzdia of art, as it will con- 
tain not dry definitions but elaborate articles on 
every subject. The principal members of the Aca- 
demy, artists, musicians, and sculptors, take plea- 
sure in contributing to it. 











German journals announce the death of Everard 
von Waechter, of the Royal Institute of Fine Arts, 
of Stuttgardt. He was ninety years of age, and, as 
may be supposed, the Nestor of German art. His 
paintings, which are very numerous, are to be 
found in most of the principal churches, museums, 
or galleries, of Germany. They consist chiefly of 
subjects drawn from the scriptures, mythology, or 
history. Some of them are of lasting merit. 

The Exhibition of the Works of Living Artists at 
Antwerp is now open, The number of works ex- 
hibited is 614; of exhibitors 346. Of the latter 
not fewer than 141 are foreigners, and amongst 
them are 22 English. This is the first time so 
many English artists have sent works to a foreign 
exhibition ; and we hope that it is an indication 
that, as we have often recommended, they will 
henceforth take serious pains to make themselves 
known on the Continent. If anything in the 
world be cosmopolitan it is pictures and sculpture ; 
and it is evidently absurd for Englishmen to seek 
to please only their own countrymen, when they 
have the opportunity of gaining the favour of the 
patrons of art in the different capitals of Europe. 
The Antwerp Exhibition is on the whole a very 
creditable one; and the English, taken altogether, 
occupy an honourable place in it. 





MUSIC. 


Tue Royar Irattan Opera closed its campaign on 
Wednesday evening with the Huguenots. The 
regular subscription nights were over last Saturday, 
but three extra performances at cheap prices were 
given this week. Mdlle. Bosio was to have taken 
the part of the Queen Marguerite on the closing 
night, but being prevented by illness, her place 
was on very short notice taken by Mdlle. Zerr, 
who performed admirably well under the adverse 
circumstances of her attempt. The audience ge- 
nerally did not seem to «aotice the variations of 
language or the omission of passages, and the 
opera was, on the whole, received with satisfaction. 
The grand scene in Act III. was never given with 
finer effect by Grisi and Mario, At the end of the 
opera the Queen’s Anthem was sung by the com- 
pany. On the chief features of the season, thus 
brought to a close, we shall have afterwards a few 
remarks to offer. 

The London musical season being now fairly 
over, the chief singers are scattering in all direc- 
tions. The musical festivals at Birmingham, 
Hereford, and Norwich, will keep a large number 
together for a time; but already we hear of 
Madame Grisi and Mario turning towards Cork, 
Lablache to Russia, Ronconi to Madrid, whither 
Madame Clara Novello goes as prima donna ina 
few weeks, Madame Castellan with Tamberlik and 
Polonini to Liverpool, Manchester, and other pro- 
vincial towns, before the Birmingham réunion. 
Madame Goldschmidt is at present, we believe, 
in Paris. 

The detailed programme of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival has been issued, and presents an 
array of talent and a list of performances such as 
will sustain the reputation of this great periodical 
assembly. The most important new performance 
will be a posthumous oratorio by Mendelssohn, 
Christus, an ambitious title, in juxtaposition with 
the Messiah, which is to be performed on the 
succeeding day. It is right to add that it was 
left in an unfinished state by the author. We miss 
a few of the usual names from the roll of vocalists, 
and the committee have been disappointed in some 
of their highest applications. Jenny Lind was 
more than once applied to without success. The 
last letter in reply, written by M. Goldschmidt, 
intimates her purpose of retiring at least for the 
present from public life. Madame Sontag was also 


| invited, but she is prevented by her American 
_ engagement, as is Signor Lablache by his Russian 


voyage. With Signor Mario there was difficulty 
in making arrangements, but whether on the 


| ground of terms, as a Birmingham journal says, 
we are not aware. 


Joanna Wagner was attempted, 
but the Committee found it impossible to treat with 
those by whom that lady’s financial affairs are 
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managed. Application was made to M. Meyerbeer 
to compose an oratorio for the occasion, but his 
existing a7, goed revented his entertaining 
the honourable pro We have hinted at a few 
of the disappointments which the managing Com- 
mittee of the Festival have encountered. Next 
week we hope to record the successful results of 
their judicious and skilful arrangements. 





American papers say that a regular Italian opera 
is to be established very shortly at New York, to 
give performances also at Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other towns. Mr. Lumley, they. say, is to be 
manager, Mr. Balfe or Mr. Benedict, conductor ; 
the company to be perfect in all its parts, and to 
be carried on according to the subscription system 
asin London. Nous verrons. This month of Sep- 
tember opens a brilliant season at New York, 
Mesdames Sontag, Alboni, Anna Thillon, and other 
noted vocalists and performers, being in the field. 
Madame Alboni has already given two concerts 
with great success, and the Luateies are loud in 
their praises of the European contrglto. 

The Opéra Comique of Paris announces for the 
first days of September, a new opera in three acts, 
entitled Le Pére Gaillard, the words by M. Sauvage, 
the music by M. Henry Reber. 

Lord Westmoreland’s last opera is about to be 
presented at La Scala, at, Milan. 





THE DRAMA. 
A NEw comedy has been brought out at the OLympic 
THEATRE, entitled The Master Passion. The 
piece is of slight texture, but presents some 
lively passages and incidents well adapted to the 
peculiar talents of the company. The scene of the 
play is at Bradford, in Yorkshire. The complica- 
tion of love-plots in which the old merchant's son 
and clerks are involved, admitted of some amusing 
by-play, a Quaker clerk making love in his friendly | 
way adding to tlie farce. Mr. Farren announced | 
the piece for repetition every night, but its author 


botany and geology. 


exploration, and in this work he gives an account of his travels through that little known country. 


Iskardo. The work gives many details on the physical structure of these mountains and of Tibet, as well as 


ST 





Just Published, 
In One thick 8vo Vol. with Maps and Tinted Lithographs, price 15s, 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET. 
Che Parvatior of o Sourney 
THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


DURING THE YEARS 1847 AND 1848. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Asststant-Surceon, Benoar Army. 


Dr. Thomson was a member of a mission sent into Tibet by the Indian Government, for the purpose of scientif 


He penetrated as 


far north as the Karakoram Pass, situated on the chain (the Kouenlun of Humboldt) which separates the basin of the 
Indus from the plain of Yarkand. Hoe crossed the Himalaya in three different directions, and visited Kashmir 


and 


on their 





Atlas. 


A more preposterous volume for general circulation, than 
that before us, is not often fallen in with. 


A mere dull catalogue of grasses, mosses, and weeds, 
with an occasional divergence in favour of mud and sand. 
Not a clever sketch of locality, not an adventure. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. T. Thomson 
to be, at the very least, a very indiscreet and a very tactless 
personage. We do not remember ever having come across 
so perfectly impracticable a book, or one which impressed 
us more strongly with the conviction that the length and 
breadth of the author’s genius was just sufficient to enable 
him to fix Latin names to mountain plants. 


Now, it must be observed, that in these minute descrip- 
tions of vegetation and earthy formations, there is no 
attempt at connecting the productions of the soil, and the 
structure of the soil itself, with any speculations or views 
of the capabilities, in an agricultural sense, of the country. 





did not respond to the vehement calls made for 
him. A new comic ballet, Menorel/a, the Water | 
Lily, was produced, in which Mr. Flexmore dis- 
played his eadeiat-otlesing agility. 

Sapier’s Wetyis.—This theatre, having been de- 
corated since the recess, opened on Saturday with | 
The Man of the World, Mr. Phelps sustaining the 
principal character; and on Monday was pre- 
sented Henry IV., with Mr. Phelps as Hotspur, 
and Mr. Bennett as the Xing. Both pieces were 
very well performed, and admirably put upon the 

e. On Wednesday was revived All's Well that 
Ends Well. Mr. Phelps was excellent as the blus- 
tering, boasting Parolle; in some parts he quite 
took the audience by storm. Mr. Bennett's King 
was all that was to be desired. Miss Cooper sus- 
tained the part of Helena, and we are sure will be 
a great acquisition to this establishment. All the 
minor characters were most carefully rendered. 
Mr. Barrett's Lefeu, however, deserves more than 
a passing notice. The piece was most magnifi- 
cently put on the stage ; some of the scenery was 
beautifully painted, and altogether great praise is | 
due to Mr. Phelps for its production. | 





Translators from the French are warned that 
the dramatic authors of Paris are determined to | 
‘‘have their bond” as regards translations or | 
adaptations of their works; in other words, they 
will have the late treaty strictly executed. The | 
Directing Committee of the Dramatic Authors’ | 
Society has formally recommended all authors to | 
place on every work printed, a declaration that it | 
must not be translated without permission, and | 
has intimated that it will take legal proceedings 
on behalf of any of its members who may have 
cause of complaint against any foreign dramatist. 

The censors have forbidden a new five-act piece | 
at the Variétes, called the Quartier Latin, As its | 
title implies, its personages are students, and | 
what the Parisians call studentesses - but it seems it | 
represented the goings on and the language of this | 
young portion of the community with so much | 
crudeness as to shock morality. 






PELICAN 


|} William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S, 
William Davis, Feq ; 
Richard Fuller, Esq | J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F_R.S i 
Henry Grace, Esq ! 


i 
years on the “return system" averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the profits are divided 


amongst the policy-holders. 


Opinions of the Press. 


Examiner. 


The work is one of durable importance. The most gene- 
ral reader will not find Dr. Thomson's journey tedious. 


We have in this volume matter which will inform every 
man who reads it steadily, and follows the author's route 
with attention by the map. Its chief value is geographical. 


Well-weighed words command a sure price in the intel- 
lectual market. By omitting inconsequential or personal 
incidents, space may be made for packing in one volume 
an increased quantity of matter that is permanent and 
public in its interest. In this spirit Dr. Thomson wrote, 
and in the due spirit of thankfulness his narrative will be 
accepted. 

The following account of agricultural and rural] sports st 
Iskardo, on the Indus, will help to make good our assertion 
that, though its interest is mainly scientific, the narrative 
will not be found uninteresting by any fairly educated 
reader. 


reyes it is sufficiently obvious that Dr. Thomson’s work was not written for the readers of the Aflas, yet, since 
it is the fashion for every little paper to have its * Library Table,’ it is well to show occasionally, for the honour of ent- 
| cism, how utterly ignorant of sound literature are many of those who profess to review books. With some a book has 


little chance of being received with favour, unless accompanied by a five-shilling advertisement. In the present mstance 
the son of our late venerable father of chemistry, who from being tutored to scientific habits of observation, was selected 
by the Governor-General of India to explore the physical features of the Himalaya, is treated as a charlatan; and dis- 
eredit is sought to be thrown upon his narrative—first, because the important bearings of his researches are not under- 


reading. 


] 


| stood; and secondly, because they are not interlarded with personal details and tittle-tattle, suitable for newspeper 


Now ready, Second Edition, price One Shilling, 


‘THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. 


BY PISCARIUS. 


LONDON: REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 


Established in 1797. 


Orriors,—70, Lombard Street, City ; and 57, Charing Cross, 


Westminster 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 


Thomas Hodgson, Esq 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 


C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq 


duditore— Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C_L. 


RONUS —At the division of profits declared up to 3rd Juls, 
S47, the bonus added to the policies effected in the seven preceding 


LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved erccurity. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for 


|} the whole term of life :-— 


Witheut | With Without | With 








Age. | Protits. ’ Profits Age Profits | Prefits 
£ea ‘ea ¢ fed. & «. 4 

5 1ll @ / 218 @ 40 218 10 3665 
20 1 13 lo 119 3 50 409 410 7 
" Pe 210 4 ry 6 i 90 6 7 4 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


| vident Savings of the industrial classes of the 


July. 


; tion at the Head 
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TOHE INVESTMENT of MONEY with k- 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT AST 
CIATION, which was established in May, I6#4, secu) UO 
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advantages to the surplus Capital of the afin 
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affords an opportunity for realizing the highe st ome 


P 4 tet f » kk 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone 


} employed. Investmet! ar’ 
« a* J 


Monies deposited with the Association, or get" 
exempt from liabilities on account of life ce ate — 
the expenses of management, which are borne bY © hy in restau? 
ment, in consideration of the business brought yer Noss de gs 
transactions: therefore, Depositors enjoy the enti draxteg? ghacd 
by their Capital free from deduction of any tind—e* " oe can afer? 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds fort’, # . 
to its members. Divid Ce avabl hat?.veariy, in Joust} are 

Interest or Dividend, is payas-e Bast Stade 
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Life Depart 
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CAPITAL STOCK, £100.08. trom tt 

: . — hor Aietinet and FT -_ 

The Capital Stock is altogether Gi , It constitutes, *™ 

Depositors' Stock in the Investment Department. 1° = on af the AM 
F ngagements of 

the Premium Fund, a guarantee for tne — aor the secs 

ciation, and has been provided in order to Frese 

the Assured complete. 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT. in regtistré 
sphensive 2b¢ . a 
* This Department embraces a compr usdie and imp rtant 2 


system of Life Assurance, with many 
provreme nts. 

Full information and prospectuses deal 
(ice of the Association, oF ™ 


soci? 
he obtained, Of SPF . 
the respee> 


mar 


“ents throughout the United Kingdom. | eaging Direct 
Agents throughou PETER MORRISON, Wanaging 
<verwewry Ae TATION, 


7. Sr. Maarin’s Pract, Taararoas Saree, 
Lox pos se tm the Mire 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ANCE AND TRUST 
[Ay PROP ene genes, London ; and 19, Princess 


sont, ped Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 cach. 
LONDON BOARD. 


os ome ikcade, ts 
ralph Brockman. ames Mac y, . 
. jun. a. Henry Paull, Esq. 
: ae, Bon Robert Young, Esq. 


Woe kerr Fsq., Salisbury ; James Hutton, Esq., 
Avot Y Moorgate Bisons. ee 
xexs—London and County Bank, 21, Lombard § eet. 
oo Counssi— Henry Stevens, Esq., 7, New Square, 
SraxDING . kincoin's See. : ‘ rye 
—Francis G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall Mall. 
ae a ceoean-DT: McCann, Parliament Street. 
eee — William Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. 
ae eeren vil Pitcher, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. ie 
a anp SEc RETARY—William Neison, Esq., F.S.8. 


MANCHESTER BOARD. 
DiRecTors: 
Thomas Taylor, Esq., Norfolk 
Strect. 

G. B. Withington, Esq. 
| Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 
Benjamin ing eg crore vag Mae hiss 
coexert—J. P. Lake, Esq., 4, Town Hall Bui dings, ross Street. 
- “L. Bardsley, Esq., M.D., 8, Chatham Street, 

aang 4-9 ford Street, St. Peter’ 

gr —_ _ M‘Keand, Esq., 5, Oxford Street, St. Peter's. 
eit. baward Corbett, Mr. William Radford, and 

Mr. Edward"Nicholson. 

Acerts—Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess Street. 
SecreTany—W. H. Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance 
tw Property as well as to Life; and its business consists “— . 

The Assurance of Defective and Unmarketable Titles, rendering 
¢ d perfect. 

Or acees af Oreghetie, Lifeholds, and Leaseholds, thereby 
making them equal to, or even better than Freeholds, for all pur- 
pees of sale or mortgage. : : 

The redemption of Loans and Mortgages,and guaranteeing their 
solute repayment within a given period. 

Increased and Immediate Annuities granted upon Healthy as 
well as Diseased Lives. 

Tee Fidelity of Clerks, Servants, and others guaranteed upon 
te payment of a small annual premium, and a reductien of nearly 
oe-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined with the 
Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

Life Assurances effected for the whole term of life, or for a term 
of vears,and the premiums can be paid yearly, half-ycarly, or 
quarterly. 

Redowment and Education Assurances and Annuities granted; 
the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or non-returnable 
tem, in case of death before attaining the age agreed upon. 

immediate Annuities, or increased incomes, granted in exchange 
i Rerersionary Interests. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this 
Selety are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., Actuary and Sccretary, 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Aert 


Nicholas Earle, Esq. 


Issac Hall, Esq. 

W. H. Partington, Esq. 

James Street, Esq. 
Banxers—5ir 








[/SITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
“\ COMPANY, Esranuiseep py Acr or Partiament in 1834. 
‘WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 


Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 

Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 

Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair. | Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 
Earl Somers. 4 lichewan. 


LONDON BOARD. 


Chairman—Cuarces Granam, Esq. 
Ear Deputy Chairman—Cit anes Downes, Esq. 
: . Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
tes | Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq 
a B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
Ms Ch Fairlie, Esq. ¥. H. Thompson, Esq. 
~~ Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 


ee MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Poypncien— An rae R H. - ALL, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Strect, 
St. James's. 
Sergeon—F 1. THomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 


sc Damas added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
#8 follows -— 
a 

















| Time | Sum added Sum added | Sum 
Aewred, Assured. (© Policy in ;to Policyin payable at 
— 1841. 1848. Death. 
we r= eet @ «a. £ sa. d. 
ma (27m. lomo. 683 6 8/ 78710 6! 617016 8 
ES FH mony | 15710 0} 115710 9 
— a | 5 OO; 611 8 O 
TiNPLE—At the commencement of 


 &, : the year 1841 a person 
hee A mat for £1000, the annual payment for which 
® medes |, i he had paid in premiums £168 Ils. 8d.; but 
"tick is £27 10s 22 per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
tte 8 the poli per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s. 
Te icy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 


oh amp Fr nenciess, are on the most moderate scale, and 
© ihr life. Beer ns for the first five years when the insur- 
®t . ¥ informati ri  afforde , icati 

‘~ Resident Director ation will be afforded on application 


MI a ~ 
[Noy ASSURANCE OFFICE, (FIRE—LIFE 


abo Cone: (LORNHILL AND BAKER STREET, 
"SEY, MAMET Re EEN: DUBLIN; saxo GRONENGER 
Upp RG Institwrep, a.p. 1714. 


of a Com nn, for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
BONUS ‘ieee. existence for nearly 140 Years. 

Cent, / fave ADDITIONS to Policies varying 

eae without Prog Seven Years’ Premiums. 
oly of ae a 
= netting and incre mium may be paid until death. 
ey. & Mates of Premium, and half-yearly 
mea Merman! Fees allowed 
ES at the usual Rates, and PROFITS re- 


ut for Seven Years by prompt payment. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretar 











(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 


EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
may reside in most parts of the world, without extra charge, 
and in all parts by payment of a small extra premium. 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 


The small share of profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with at the 
same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by means of 
an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining in the same office 
all the advantages of both systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £850,000, 
and the Income exceeds £2236,000 per annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 
be paid off at any time. : 

LOANS.—ILwans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
their value. 

BONUSES.—YFIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the last in 
January, 1852, the sum of £131,125 was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 24} to 55 
per cent. on_the Premiums paid during the five years, or from 
£5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the Sum Assured. 

The Bonuses applied in reduction of Premium on many of the 
Policies which have participated in three or more divisions, have 
been sufficient not only to extinguish the whole of the Premiums, 
but also to add a Bonus to the sum assured, which will be further 
augmented at every succeeding division. 

The following are examples :— 
| | Bonus already 
; added to Sums 


Sums No.of | teotne) Preent Assured since the 
Assured. Bonuses. | Original Premium. | extinguishment 
| of all the 
Premiums. 
£ £s. ad. | £& es. d. 
1000 5 82 11 10 Extinguished 337 11 0 
1000 4 82 010 ditto. j 1l4 0 0 
1000 3 125 0 0 ditto. j 193 5 0 
1000 3 100 5 O ditto. } 106 10 0 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
paid between every division, so that if only one year’s Premium 
be received prior to the Books being closed for any division, the 
Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due share. The books 
close for the next Division on 30th June, 1856, therefore those 
who effect Policies before the 30th June next will be entitled to 
one yerr’s additional share of Profits over later assurers. 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next ‘and future Bonuses 
may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the 
assured in any other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATING.—Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for 
term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable except 
in cases of fraud. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every age, and for any sum on one life from £50 to £10,000, 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived 
within fourteen Months. 

The accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure. 

A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and forms of Pro- 
posal, ean be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or will be 
forwarded free by addressing a line to 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

29, Great RussEtt Starer, BLoomspury, LONDON. 





THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 


‘ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
J 33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Direcrors. 
Sir Joun Kirxianp, Chairman. 

Wittram Wuitmore, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
George H. Hooper, Esq. 
James Mitchell, Esq. 
John Nelson, Esq. 
Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 
Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
William Wilson, Esq. 


John Chapman, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. 
James Colquhoun, LL.D. 
RB. D. Colvin, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Dundas, C.B. | 
W. H. Géschen, Esq. | 
George Hankey, Esq. 
Avpirons—#. C. H. Colquhoun, LL.B.; J. R. Gardiner, Esq. ; 
Park Nelson, Esq. 
Puysic1aN—William Baly, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 45, Queen Anne- 
street, Cavendish Square. 
SurcEoxn—John Simon, Esq., F.R.S., 3, Lancaster Place, Strand, 
Sranpino Counser—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
ns— Messrs. Hale, Boys, and Austen. 
Banxers—RBank of England. 
Actvary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq 
On a THIRD SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION into the affsirs 
of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846, a BONUS, amounting 


' 


SOLICITS 





on the average to 31 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the pre- | 


ceding Seven Years, was assigned to all Policies of at least Three 
Years’ standing, and effected for the whole duration of life. 


To similar Policies the following BONUSES were declared at | 


former Divisions—viz. . 
FIRST DIVISION, in 1832, s ‘ 
On the average, upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premiums paid 
SECOND DIVISION, in 1839, 
On the average, 33 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the pre- 
ceding Scven Years : : 
The Prospectus, Table of Rates, &c., to be had at the Office in 


on, or 0 y’s Agents. 
London, or of the Company’s Ag T. G. CONYERS, Secretary 


i only 


| manufacturers. 


— ae — aD 


UNDER THE ESPRCIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., K.P., 
G.C.B., and G.O.M.G. 
AND 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
- BAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTRTY, Established 
a.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVBS, 13, Warer.oo 
Pracn, Lonpon. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro 
fession and station ‘in life, and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, per 
sons assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their policies, 

Four Firrus of the Prorrrs are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, warranted the 
apportionment ofa Very Liberal Bonus. 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex 


amples :— 
Age Policy . Total 
when effected amas Additions 

Assured. in — . in 1861. 
25 .. 888 .. £1000 .. £16412 2) Participators 
35)... F838 .. £IOOO .. AITE 19 4 in Two 
45 .. 1838 .. £1000 ,., £219 6 6} Septennial 
53 .. 28388 .. £1000 .. £23519 & Divisions 
64 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £368 1 3 of Profits. 
26 1844 +. £1000 .. £4912 0) Participators 
36 is4d 2. =£fO00 £59 4 9 in One 
46 Is44 6. §=£1000 £77 13 0 Septennial 
5S in44 » £1000 £83 13 7 Division 
66 1844 £1000 £9415 8) of Profits. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT RRETTELL, Secretary. 





] MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
. 1,OLD BROAD STREET LONDON. 

THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Fsq., Chairman 

JOHN HORSLEY PALMER, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

ANEW SCALE OF PREMIUMS on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduc 
tion has been made at all ages below 50 years 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the sumin 
sured; to an immediate payment in Cash; or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinetion of future Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and up 
wards for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the 
Policy, to be paid off at convenience: by which means £1500 may 
be insured for the present outlay otherwise required for £1000 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend Sums of £60 and upwards on 
the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value 

SECURITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk incurred 
by members of Mutual Societies. * 

INSURANCES without participation in Profits may be effected 
at reduced rates. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


Q\COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION FOR 
' LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The only Office in which the benefit of Mutual Assurance can be 
obtained at Moderate Premiums. 

PREMIUMS at early and middle ages about a fourth lower than 
in the other Mutual Offices, so that the sum required in them, say 
atage 30, to secure £1000, wounp secunr £1230 in this. 

PROFITS.—The whole are divisible among the Assured, ona 
principle at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good Lives— 
the surplus being reserved for those Members whose Premiums, 
with accumulated interest, amount to the sums in their Policies ; 
in other words, for those by whose longer contributions alone it 
has been created. 

Ahinual Premium to secure £100, with Profits, at Death :— 


~ Age 20 | aS * <1 2 
10/3 1401383 6 O16 1 7 


£1158 | 1 

Or the Premiums may be made to cease after a limited nomber 
of payments. Those payable during 21 years only will be found 
nearly the same as most participating offices require for the whole 
of life. 

PROGRESS.—Since the Institution of the Society in 1837, up 
wards of 5670 Policies have been issued, covering assurances 
amounting to nearly Two Millions and a Half. The whole affairs 
are in the most prosperous condition, as shown by the Annual 
Reports, which, with Prospectus, Tables of Premiums, and every 
information, may be obtained free on application. 

LONDON BRANCH, 12,M00RGATE STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’'S 
F EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom 
mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the SKIN,and giving ita blooming and charming appearance, 
being at once a most fragrant perfume and delightful coremetic. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its 
balsamic and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, scurf, &e., clear it from every humour, pimple, 
or eruption; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 28. §d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


N ECHI’S TABLE CUTLERY has long been 
Be famed for its admirable qualities, combined with cheap 
His Manufactory is at 4, LEADENHALL STREPT, four 


ness. 
doors from Cornhill. Halanced Ivory Handles,in sets of 50 pieces, 
£2 108., £3 10s., £4 108.; common Kitchen, per dozen, 10s,, 12s., 


16s. Gd., 2is.. 25s Table Steels, Patent Sharpeners, Cases of 
Dessert Knives, Shefficld Plated Goods, & Mechi's Penknives 
are excellent and economical from le. upwards Hie Peeullar 
Steel Razors and Magic Strop and Paste have given comfort to 
many a suffering shaver, and the ladies pronounce his Seiesors to 


be unequalled 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREFT 
The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
A great variety of dinner services at four guiness 





, each, cash.—260, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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HE CHURCH HISTORIANS of ENGLAND: 
from BEDE to FOXE. 


It is a circumstance which has often excited remark, and which 
cannot easily be explained, that the people among whom religious 
controversy, and the affairs of their Church, have always excited 
the deepest interest, should have exhibited such a strange deficiency 
in the matter of Church History. As Dr. Maitland remarks, in 
his last paper on this subject, “A general Church History, on such 
a scale, and so far entering into details as to interest a reader, is 
not to be found in our language. The English reader has nothing 
beyond epitomes and abstracts.” 

The ecclesiastical writers who have left records of the events of 
their own days, between Bede and the Reformation, are more 
than twenty in number. The most eminent and important among 
these, Matthew Paris, has furnished modern writers with the sub- 
stance of the greater portion of their accounts of the English 
Church after the conquest; yet no edition of his valuable history 
has ever been presented to the English reader. Succeeding 
writers carry on the history down to the very daysof Henry VIII. 
and Edward V1. 

It is found, on a careful examination, that a collection of the 
whole of these materials for history, including Bede, and coming 
down to Foxe, may be comprised in about the same number of 
volumes which are occupied by the Acts and Monuments of the 
latter writer. Surely, then, since Foxe himself has actually been 
presented to the public within the last ten years, there need be 
little hesitation in collecting, and offering to the public, the ear- 
lier writers of their own Church History, from Bede down to 
Foxe's days. Combining the two collections, the student will then 
have, in one uniform series, everything that can be known of the 
Church of England from Saxon times, down to the time of Arch- 
bishop Parker and the settlement of the Church of England on its 
present basis. The proposed series will consist of the historical 
writings of the following authors, with others whose names it 
would be tedious to specify :— 


PRE-REFORMATION PERIOD 


. Gildas. 14. Richard of Devizes. 
2. Nennius. 15. Benedict of Peterborough. 
3. Bede: Ecclesiastical History 16. Brompton 

and Minor Historical Works. 17. Gervaise of Canterbury 

4. Asser. 18, Hoveden. 

5. Ingulf 19. Ralph de Dieeto. ~ 
6. Florence of Worcester. 20. Giraldus Cambrensis. 
7. Eadmer. 21. Roger of Wendover 
8. Simeon of Durham. 22. Matthew Paris. 
9. William of Malmesbury. 23. Hemingford. 
10. Ordericus Vitalis. 24. Avesbury. 
it. Henry of Huntingdon. 25. Higden. 
12. Richard of Hexham. 26, Matthew of Westminster 
13. John of Hexham. 27. Thomas Walsingham 


To which must be added the ‘Saxon Chronicle, and portions of 
various other documents, bearing upon the History. 

In the selection, translation, and illustration of so large a mass 
of ancient records, it is evident that the eye and hand of a com- 
petent editor will be all important. It is believed that the most 
scrupulous critic will receive full satisfaction on this head, when 
it is stated that this duty has been undertaken by the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson, M.A., the Editor of the ‘ Historical Works of Bede,’ of 
the ‘ Scala Chronica,' the ‘ Chronicle of Melrose,’ and the ‘ Chronicle 
of Lanercost.’ 

The work of the editor will be of no slight or ordinary descrip 
tion. The series now projected will not consist of a mere reprint 
of & number of old translations. Of the writers whose names 
have been given above, the larger number have never yet ap- 
peared in an English dress. Translations of these, in whole or in 
part, will be made; and of the remainder, the old translations 
will be revised. Care will also be taken to make the work what 
it proposes to be—a series of Ecclesiastical Records. Secular his 
tories, and those portions of an author's works which relate 
merely to secular affairs, will not be given. In all cases where 
it is practicable, manuscripts of the original texts will be con 
sulted. Notes and illustrations will also be given from al! 
sources which may throw light upon the narratives themeclves 
The proceedings of Councils, the Monastic Chronicles, Charters, 
&c., will be introduced wherever they tend to illustrate the 
history. 

PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION. 

Here it will be sufficient to supply, as the great chronicle of the 
time, the Acts and Monaments of John Foxe. In this voluminous 
collection, as in some vast magazine, are stored up all the facts 
and documents which are required to give a just portraiture of 
that momentous time 

“ The first portion of this important work ,"’ says Mr. Prebendary 
Soames, “which is principally an historical exposure of the 
Papacy, was originally printed in Latin on the Continent, whither 
the anthor had fied from the Marian persecution. Having arrived 
at home soon after Elizabeth's accession, Foxe was encouraged, 
by various members of the hierarchy, to crown his former labours, 
by adding to them copious accounts of those who had perished as 
religious delinquents under the late queen. Every facility was 








than the ordinary demy ; and the volumes will extend to 800 pages 
each. For convenience, it will probably be expedient to issue them 
in half volumes of 400 pages. The whole work is intended to be 
completed in five or six years. 

The terms of publication will resemble those of the Parker 
Society, the Library of Anglo-Catholic Divinity, and similar un- 
dertakings. That is to say, the subscription will be 20s. per 
annum, asin those Societies. For this, the subscriber to those 
republications usually received four volumes in the year. In the 
present case, it is intended to usea large medium-sized paper, and 
a full page, so that three pages will contain as much as four of 
the series referred to. The cost of translation and editorship, 
also, will far exceed what was needed, in mere reprints of English 
books. Hence, to supply three half-volumes, of 400 pages each, 
will be to give fully as liberal a return as was afforded by any of 
these Societies. 

If the proprietors can complete more than three of these volumes 
in each year, and the subscriber wishes to receive them as fast as 
they can be delivered, he may have the further supply at the same 
rate. Bnt the subscriber is only pledged to a payment of 20s. per 
annum, and the proprietors only engage to deliver three of these 
half-volumes, of about 400 pages each, in return for such sub- 
scription. Subscribers to the late edition of Foxe, who may not 
wish to repurchase that work, will be at liberty to subscribe for 
the Pre-Reformation Series only. 

LIST OF A FEW OF THE PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
The Most Rey. the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of York 
The Most Rev, the Lord Archbishop of Armagh 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk 
The Most Noble the Marquess Cholmondeley 
The Most Noble the Marquess of Blandford 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Cavan 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of London 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Durham 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Worcester 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Chichester 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ely 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Manchester 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Meath 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Ossory 
The Right Rey. T. Carr, D.D., late Bishop of Bombay 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Fredericton 
The Right Hon. Lord Kenyon 
The Very Rey. the Dean of Exeter 
The Ven. W. F. Raymond, Archdeacon of Northumberland 
The Ven. W. B. Stonchouse, Archdeacon of Stowe 
The Ven. H. Tattam, D.D., Archdeacon of Bedford 
The Ven. 8. Creyke, Archdeacon of York 
The Ven. R. B. Hone, Archdeacon of Worcester 
The Ven. J H. Browne, Archdeacon of Ely 
The Ven. James Garbett, Archdeacon of Chichester 
The Ven. J. H. Pratt, Archdeacon of Calcutta 
The Ven. R. T. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the East Riding 
The Ven. Archdeacon Shortland, Madras 
The Rev. Dr. Cookson, Master of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 
The Rey. Dr. Philpot, Master of St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge 
The Rev. Dr. Cartmell, Master of Christ's College, Cambridge 
The University Library, Durham 
The Vice-Chancellor Sir James Parker 
The Right Hon, Dr. Lushington 
The Right Hon. G. PF. Dawson 
Rev. Lord Alwyn Compton, Castle Ashby, Northampton 
C.N. Newdegate, Esq., M.P., Arbury Hall 
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J. Diston Powles, Esq., York Place, Por 
George Finch, Esq., Burley-on-the Hill 
Rev. James Fry, Sompting, near Shoreham 

Rey. R. P. Morrell, Woodham Mortimer, near Maldo . 
Rey. Robert Wade Gery, Colmworth. Bedfordshire oa, Essex 
Rev. w. E. Mousley, Etwall, Derby : 

ey. Charles Kemble, 10, Montague Place. >. 

Rev. Robert Macheil, Etton, near inpvester” abate Rens 
Rey. James Cooper, St. Paul's School j 

Rev. Fred. Bevan, Carleton Rode, near At zg 

Rev. Edw. Owen, St. Leonard's, drine aap sri 
Rev. Richard Duffield, B-D., Frating. near Colchester 
Rev. Fred. J. Norman, Bottesford Rectory. Nottingham 
Rey. Irvin Eller, Faldingworth Rectory, Market Racin 
Rev. Chas. S. Peel, Syresham Rectory, near Brackley. 
Rev. J. H. Pooley, Scotter Rectory, Kirton, near Lindsay 
Rey. Andrew Burn, Kinnersley Rectory, Ws llington, Salop 
Rev. Joseph Mann, Kellington, near Fi rrybcidge — pis 
Rey. J. M. W. Piercy, Slawston, near Market Harborot 
Rev. T. A. Lindon, Winford Rectory, near Bristol 
Rev. E. W. Stillingfleet, Hotham, near Howa: n 

Rev. E. A. Powell, Toft, Cambridgeshire 

Rev. John East, Reetor of St. Michael's, Bath § 
Rev. James Elliott, Crowcorner, near Taunton 

Rev. Godfrey Wright, Bilham House, Doncaster 

Rey. R. Foster, Vicar of Ormsby, Norfolk 

Rey. Alfred N. Bull, Vicar of Woollavington and Puriton somerset 
Rev. W. Williamson, Vicar of Welton, Lincoln 

Rev. W. Burns, Farnworth, near Great Bolton 

Rev. Henry Tuffnell Young, Vicar of Munden, Essex 

Rey. Josiah Pratt, Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman Street 

Rev. E. B. Elliott, Torquay 

Rev. C. Bridges, Rector of Melecombe Regis 

Rev. M. M. Preston, Vicar of Cheshunt 

Robert Saunders, Esq., Remenham, Berks 

Edward Bond, Esq., British Museum 

Charles Lever, Esq., 10, King’s Road, Bedford Row 

Henry 8S. Bright, Esq., Royal Prussian Consulate, Hi 

Edmund F. Moore, Esq., 11, New Square, Lincoln's Inn 
James Davidson, Esq., Seckton House, Axminster 

R. Snape, Esq., Northampton 

Rev. Thos. Grantham, Bramber Rectory, Steyning 

R. Chernocke Smith, Esq., Apsley, Woburn, Bucks 

Rev. J. Probyn, 12, Hyde Park Square 

Rev. W. Anderson, Chigwell, Essex 

Rev. L. Yate, Wrockwardine, Salop 

Rev. H. J. Legge, Brunscombe Parsonage, Minchin Hampton 
Rev. E. W. Wakeman, High Park, Droitwich 
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Kev C. D. Marston, St. Mary's, Bryanston Square 

Hon. and Rev. H. M. Villiers, Rector of St. George s, Blooms ert 
Rev. R. Bayfield, Vicar of Shinfield, Reading 

Rey. Dr. Badcock. Rector of Little Carlton, Louth 

Rev. Foster G. Simpson, Horringer, Kury St. Edmunds 

Rev. W. W. Clarke, North Wootton Rectory. near Lynn 
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Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 


John Henry Broome, Houghton Halil, lt 
A. G. H. Hollingsworth, Vicar of Stowmarks 
Edw. Harston, Rural Dean and Vicar of Tamworth 
John Chapman, Newport, Essex 

C. J. Fynes Clinton, Rector of Cromwell, Notts 

R. BR. Matthews, Rector of Widworthy, Honiton, Devon 
tev. W. E. Chapman, Edenham, Bourne, Lincolnshire 

Rev. M. O. Norman, Vicar of Croxton Kerriel, Grantham 
W.H. Smith, Esq., Kilburn House, Kilburn 

Rev. Hinds Howell, Bridestone Rectory, Okehampton 

S. Tombs, jun., Esq., Droitwich 

Rev. Allen T. Cooper, Buckland Newton, near Cerne 

Rev. W. R. S. Bennett, Bethersden, near Tenterden 

Rev. Benjamin Cotton, Shipton, Marlborough, Wilts 

Rev. Edw. Jacson, Moorlands, near Preston 
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C. H. Frewen, Esq., M.-P. 

The Rev. W. Paimer, Prebendof Sarum, and Vicar of Whitchurch 
Canonicorum 1 

The Rev. J. Davies, D.D., Rector of Gateshead | 


The Rev. C. Crofts, Head Master of Camberwell Collegiate School | 
The Rev. Thos. Sale, Viear of Shefticld | 
The Rey. John Wilson, Head Master of St. Peter’s Coll. School 

The Rev. J. Holmes, D.D., Head Master of Leeds Grammar School 
Captain Brace, Upton Park, Slough 
The Rev. Edmund Hollond, 33, Hyde Park Gardens 

The Hon. and Rev. Llewellin C. R. Irby, Hedsor, Bucks 
Sir Charles H. Rich, Bart., Carshalton, Surrey 

The Hon. and Rev. Grantham M. Yorke, Birmingham 
The Hon. and Rev. Edward Talbot, Shepton Mallct 

The Hon. and Rev. James Somers Cocks, Canon of Wore: 
The Hon. Colin Lindsay, Haighlands, Haigh 

Sir Rdward S&S. Walker, Chester 
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Rey. John Wilson, Vicar of Wigtoft, Lincolnshire En 
Rey. Alfred Jenour, Rector of Kittesford be 
Rev. Philip Hedgeland, Bridestowe, Okchampton % 
Isaac Braithwaite, Esq., 14, Southwick crescent Se 
Rev. F. Adams, Uffculme ; ° 
Rey. E. B. Seckerson, Vicar of High Offley, Staffordshire in 
Archibald Weir, Esq., 22, Beaufoy-terrace, Edge ware-roat th 
Rev. Henry Kempson, Vicar of Long Preston ae Ps 
Rey. C. Shorting, Stonham Aspal Rectory, Sufiois ne 
Rev. C. F. Broadbent. Worfield Vicarage, Bridz 4 
Rev F. R. Read, Wintringham Rectory, Brigg sar 
Rev. T. Palmer Hutton, Lingfield, Surrey = 
The Ven. Archdeacon Harper | 
A.W. Smith. Esq., Cooper's Hall we i 
Rev. E. Walker, Incumbent of St. Jude's, Manche — Ay 
Rev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, St. James Latham, Ormssity | Thy 
Rev. J. Y. Rooker, Lower Gornal, near Dudle 7, Soar ri 
Rev. C. Bigsby, Rector of Bidborough, 7 unbridgé we - 

Rev. E. P. Henslow, Vicar of Huish Episcop!, I mn te 

Rev. J. M. Chapman, Tendring Rectory, Coicheste! 

John A. Curme, Esq., Radipole, Weymouth 

Rev. E. Ridsdale, Vicar of Ditton Priors ieee 


Rev. H. B. Carr, Whickham Rectory, near Gat 

















afforded to him for the completion of this task in the most satis- | The Rev. James Moreton, Prebendary of Lincoln and Vicar of “ o renr of Tashinny, County Longford 
factory manner; and he showed himself fally worthy of the confi- Holbeach Re v. James Lyster, Rector ¢ J cgersioeng ie ae 
dence reposed in him. Invariable accuracy is not to be expected | The Rev. F.C. Harington, Chancellor and Prebendary of Exeter Rev John Jarratt, North 7 — Neg salir ‘Holvhead 
in any historical work of such extent, but it may be truly said of | The Rev. Henry Fardell, Canon of Ely Rey _D. Williams, Lianfacht ut % neave w. near Hishbridg 
Engiand* venerable martyrologist, that his relations are more | The Rev. Sir George L. Glyn, Bart., Ewell, Surrey William Hancock Ww heeler, haa * : “tt aa ar Brentwood Eas 
than ordinarily worthy of reliance, His principal object being, | The Rev. the Master of the Temple , Rev. J. Pearson, Rector of East ne aa 
indeed, to leave behind him a mass of authentic information | The Rev. Thomas Dale, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's Rey. § Meggison, Bolam, om se “eT oln’s Inn 
relating to those miserable times which it had been his lot to | The Rev. George Townsend, D_D., Prebendary of Durham R. O. Jones, Esq >» New a Be “ie ‘ fH uN ant 
witness, he printed a vast mass of original letters, records of judi- | The Rey. W. 8. Gilly ,D.D , Prebendary of Durham Rev. Thos. Goodwin Miaschard, Met os M aired 
cial processes, and other documentary evidence The result of | The Rev. H. H. Jenkyns, D.D., Prebendary of Durham Rev. W.G Bax te r, St. acl ad k ‘8 ymerset 
this judicious policy was a work which has highly gratified the The Rev. C. Whitley, Vice-Warden of the Unive rsity of Durham | Rey. Thos. Garrett, Vicars ce = eer fet ° 
friends of Protestantism, and successfully defied its enemies The Rev. H. Venn, Prebdendary of St. Paul's Rev. E. D W ickham, Holm wo ' nee "Ke ttering 
Numerous attacks have been levelied at the honest chronicler of | The Rev. Alan G. Cornwall, Rector of Beverston. and Chaplain in | Rev. J. L. Sutton, — he “ , Le jae Lincolnshire _ 
Rome's intolerance, but they have ever fallen harmless from the Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Rev Albert T Wilde, Greatfore Rn ms : i Hales, Market Drat 
assailant’s hand.” Rev. CS. Bird, Viear of Gainsborough | Rev. Frederick Silver, Rec of It aon Abbas, Winchester 
And of a like kind is the testimony of those who best knew him, | Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow | Rev. W. W. Spicer, «pala caaamaalng 
and who «poke from personal acquaintance with the work and Rev. Philip Hale, Archbishop Tennison’s Library tev. E. J. Hartrick, Belt co School, Oakham 
with its author. Archbishop Parker. in his Canons of 1571, en- | Rev. G. M. Sykes, Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge { Rev. W. 8. Wood, Grammar S« and Vicar of Ashford, Kest 
joined on all Rishops and other dignitaries, to have in their hall, | Rev. H. Hoskins, Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of North Perrott | Rev: J. P. Aleock, Rural Dean. ane © ten 
or public room, the great Bible, and the Acts and Monuments of | Rev. WL. Cheashyre, Rector of St. Martin’s, Canterbury | Rev. G. P. Simpson, Corston ton. near Northampton 
John Foxe. Archbishop Grindall was one of Foxe's chief assist- | Rev. TW. Franklyn, Tunbridge Wells ; | Rev. H. Rose, Rector of Brington. va ort 
ants in the compilation of his work. And Archbishop Whitgift, | Kev. H. Bellairs, Incumbent of Deeping Fen Y. Y. Mounsey, Esq., ¢ coosrteatg = ce. Carmarthenshin 
the third who filled that chair in the long reign of Elizabeth, de- | Rev. Sir Christopher R. Lighton, Rart.. Ellastone Rev. John Griffiths, Llangerer oe hover, Kent 
scribes the Martyrologist as “that worthy man who has deserved | Rev. J. Pye, Rector of Clifton Campville Rev. Peter Spencer, Temple : s Morden near Royston 
#0 well of the Church of England | Rev. R. Thornton, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxfcrd Rev. R. Merry, Vicar of Guiiden . =e Jode’s English Bem . 
The edition of Foxe that will be used in the present series, will | Rev. Thomas Briscoe, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford Rev. C. P. Miles, Incumbent 08 © to 
be the revieed and corrected edition of 1845. In this a great num- | Rev. J.S. Purton, Fellow and Tutor of St. Catherine's Hall, Camb. | Church, Glasgow : >oetory, Kingsbridge Res at 
ber of errors, which had defaced all former ed tions, were remor: ad, | The Library of the London Institution, Finsbary Circus tev. John Allen, North Huish —— of M _ rs 
and nearly 500 pages of iMustrative notes, indices, &c., were added. | Major 8. W. Fx nning, Baker-street 4 } Rev. Samuel Stenpeen, Doses heuse Dover — 
; | »,  / sittic yuse, 
FORM AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION Aa ee. ot eet | ev, Chasies B. Bowles, Vicar of Woking, RS EELEYS, #4. FEC ‘tay 
ii Saints, Northampton s 3 : 18, = - MI 
It is extimated that each of thear two portions ~—the Pre- Refor Fdward Wilmott, 4 Abinger-place. Lewes Subscribers’ names may he sent to Messrs pe _— Pe ie md 
mation Period and the Period a the Reformation,—will oreUupy H.C. Greenwood, bsg . Melford Lodge, Muswell -hill Street, or Hanover Street, Hanover 5quar 2 & 
eight large volumes, octavo. The size will be somewhat larger | Col Griftiths, Brunswick -square | in town or country — Tee 
nnn neem <Aeeeeeneeneenceeeenenaeenemeaianee a ou if a. 
_ > EET ER . -_———" Ee — a Chandos Sure 
London ro eee con of No. 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, N 182. 


; and published by him at the office of Messrs. REEVE and CO., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, September ¢, 









